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DEDICATION. 



TO 



THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN, 

(whoever he may be.) 



My Lord, 

Tftke my word for it, you have greater reason to be 
proud of this Dedication than of your wand of office. 
Having read it, you may, for the remainder of your 
official life, walk in the eyes of all men at least half an 
inch higher. As, however, persons in your exalted rank 
' are not always inevitably promoted to the eminence by the 
Invincibility of their reasoning powers, or the subtlety of 
their wit, it may, perhaps, be necessary for me to explain 
to you why, from this day forward, you should enjoy an 
increase of official altitude. Few things irk a man more, than 
to know he has inflicted the heaviest, yet withal the sweetest 
obligation on another, who nevertheless obstinately remains 
in the most Styg^ ignorance of the fact. Fancy, my lord, 
a pearl-diver — ^your lordship may possibly guess the perils 
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2 BBDICATIOlf. 

of the trade— haying planged to the bottom of the oozy 
deep ; straDge, horrid monsters about him ; the ocean 
booming and rolling oyer him; fearful thoughts of his 
wife and little ones stirring in his breast; imagine him 
groping for the treasure which, it maj be, is destined to 
repose upon thq, palpitating bosom of an Eastern queen. 
He rises to the surface of the deep — he is on dry land. 
Happ7 diyer ! he hath fished up a union — 

^* Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark*s crown have worn!" 

He belieyes his fortune made; the precious pearl has 
enriched him, his wife, and little ones for life. Alas, no ! 
the waywardness of &te denies to his pearl the asylum of 
a crown, refuses to it the ear of a queen. No : that pearl, 
by the yery wilfulness of destiny, is flung among the wash 
of pig9> and is swallowed with a grunt by that bacon hog, 
altogether unconscious of the treasure to be dissolyed into 
nothing by his porcine chyle. Now he must be a hard- 
hearted man — a lout, a churl — ^who would deny to the poor 
pearl-diyer the barren satisfaction of pinching the pig's tail, 
to assure the beast, as well and as reasonably as a beast can 
be assured of anything, that he has swallowed the jewel — 
that he has the worth of I know not how many bars of 
gold in his ignorant bowels. No: justice — who though 
she may not choose to use them^ yet keeps her scales and 
weights in eyery man's breast — justice declares that the man 
shall haye the 'rightful priyilege of pinching the pig's tail; 
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or, in ^Etmiliar phrase, that he shall not lose his pearl 
without haying a squeak for it * ! 

Now, mj lord, hold me not guilty of any unseemly 
parallels. It is true, in the following Letters you wiliy I 
know, meet with as many pearls as you ordinarily see at a 
royal drawing-room : nevertheless, do not for an instant 
believe that I libel you as a hog. No, my lord, repress, 
annihilate the nascent thought* Yet, consider, that as this 
Dedication, like a patent iron coffin, is expressly hammered 
out to last until Doom's-day— -consider, my lord, how many 
ohamberlains, and how various their capacities, may exist 
between this time and the world's end! It is to meet 
all possible accidents that may occur to all future Lords 
Chamberlain^ that I here insist on dwelling upon the obli- 
gation I have laid them under, by dedicating to them these 
adamantine Letters ! 

Having resolved to publish, I looked serenely round the 
world for a nominal patron. At first, I thought the Lord 
Chancellor, as legal guardian of the defenceless rich — for 
there is not one of these Letters that may not be considered 
as the orphan inheritor of invaluable wealth, that is, if wis- 
dom always went as at the trunkmaker*s, by avoirdupois 
weight, — ^yes, I thought the genins of the woolsack might 

* It is, perhaps, not generally known that this common expression 

ori^nated in & decree of one of the Eastern courts ; which allowed to 

a pearl-diver, deprived of his property hy the ignorance of a hog, all the 

satisfaction that ^ras to he ohtained from the hog's tul. — See ** Asiatic 

Retearchet.** 

B 2 



4 DEDICATION. 

fitly protect these costly epistles ; but reflecting upon the 
many orphans, the many lunatics, too, still upon his lord- 
ship's hands, I instantly resoWed not to swell the number of 
his responsibilities, and, therefore, thought again. 

Next, the rattle of the Prince of Wales fell upon my 
ear. '^ These Letters," sud I, ^' shall be dedicated to the 
Prince : they will especially senre to commemorate the day 
on which his Royal Highness wafr taken out of long ft^ocks 
— the brevity of every epistle will touchingly illustrate the 
shortness of his coats." My wife exulted at the idea. ^' The 
very thing/' said she ; '^ for, isn't there our last boy, 
Ugolino ? he'll want something as he grows up ; and the Prince 
can't do less than make him a tide-waiter." The mercenary 
speculation — ^for all women are not mothers of Gracchi — 
determined me to give up the Prince of Wales. "No!" 
said I, " the dirty motive-makers of the world will be sure 
to misconstrue the act ; they will swear that Punch was 
only loyal that he might be prosperous ; they will say that 
he only worshipped the rising pap-spoon that his own brat 
might catch the fragments that fell from it." My heart 
swelled at the suspicion, like a new-blown bladder, and I 
struck off from my list the Prince of Wales. 

I next looked into the Houses of Parliament. Here, I 
thought, are people whom the world sometimes persist in 
taking for my blood relations ; and, it must be confessed, 
that both in the Upper and Lower Senate words are spoken 
and capers cut, that — were I to be impeached for either — ^it 
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would, I fear, be very difficult for me to prove an alibi, 
" Why, there's fifty of 'em, at least," said my wife, " that you 
can't persuade the world ar'n't you own kith and kin." '^ And 
for that reason, wife," I replied, *' I will have none of em. 
No ; I am fully aware of the relationship myself; but it's 
Uieir dirty pride that chokes me— their arrogance that makes 
them sometimes pass me, even in Parliament-street, as if I 
was to them an alien in blood, in manners, and religion. 
And why ? — I get my living in the open air. Well ; didn't 
Julias C»sar, the Duke of Marlborough, do the same? 
And when Wellington and Wagstaff were on service, didn't 
they labour, too, 9td> dio ? Can you gather laurels in a 
back parlour — can you grow bays upon a hearth-rug V 

It was then^ my lord, I resolved to dedicate these Letters 
to you. The reason is obvious : — 

THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN NEVER DID ANYTHING FOR 

PUNCH ! 

You have graciously let me alone ; and I have flourished 
under the benignity of your neglect. I pitch my stage 
wheresoever I will, in Westminster or not, without your 
warrant : I act my plays without your license. I discourse 
upon the world as it is, on the life that is moving about us, 
and on the invisible emotions of the heart of man, and pay 
no penny to your deputy. I increase in social importance ; 
for I am not withered by your patronage. 

Had fate made me, for these last two hundred years, the 
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master of a play-house, how different might have heen n] 
condition ! — Had I, since the Act which made you protecto^ 
and censor of the dramatic sisters, Melpomene and Thali^ 
— ^poor girls ! there are people who swear you have treate^ 
em worse than Mrs. Brownrigg used her apprentices — ha.«^ 
I felt your patronage, how often had I heen banco rotto^ — 
how often had I played — understand me, not paid — a 
" doleful dump " in Portugal-street ! 

Wherefore, then, do I dedicate to you these Letters ? — 
From an exalted spirit of independence. I owe you nothing, 
my lord, and have flourished rich upon the ohligation. 



IKTRODUCTION. 




N humane compliance with 
the incessant and sKcting 
snpphcation of many hun- 
dred bosom friends, these 
epistles are for the first time 
submitted to print. Yes, I 
sweat It, and to solemnise 
the oath, I am ready to kiss 
1 bank-note of any amount 
e fifty pounds, — I am wholly 
tu fypa by the entreaties of sandry 
fnthorE fur whose childTen I have — as, 
indeed I feel I ought to have— yeamiDga 
of fei-ulior sfiection 
These Letten were onginally addressed to, I verily beliere, 
my own son. In them, I hare endearonred to enshrine the 
wiadom of my life. In them, I have sought to paint men 
■a they are^to sketch the iicenet of the worid as they have 
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presented themselves to my observation — ^to show the spring 
of human motives — ^to exhibit to the opening mind of youth 
the vulgar wires that, because unseen, make a mystery c£ 
common-place. 

I am prepared to be much abused for these epistles. They 
are written in lemon- juice. Nay, the little sacs in the jaws 
of the rattle-snake, wherein the reptile elaborates its poison 
to strike with sudden death the beautiful and harmless 
guinea-pigs and coneys of the earth, — these venomous bags 
have supplied the quill that traced the mortal sentences. 
Or if it be not really so, it is no matter; the worthy, 
amiable souls, who would have even a Sawney Bean painted 
upon a rose-leaf, will say as much ; so let me for once be 
beforehand, and say it for them. 

The child for whose instruction and guidance through 
life these letters were especially composed, has passed from 
this valley of shadows — ^he is dead. Death, in its various 
modes of approach, is an accordant mystery with the 
mystery of life. To one man it comes in the guise of a 
grape-stone — ^to another m the aspect of a jackass eating 
figs. To my dear son death appeared in the tempting 
shape of a fine South«Down wether. Yes, mutton was 
his fate. 

Had it pleased fortune to make me a man of Bank-paper, 
the life of my darling child might have been spared. Then 
had I shown that the dear boy acted only in obedience to 
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an irreustible impulse bom with him — strengthened by ma- 
ternal milk — ^made invincible by oft indulgence. Then had 
I proved that the child in what he did was but the innocent 
accessary of his unconscious mother. 

I have dried my eyes, and will endeavour to explain myself. 

Three months, to a day, before the birth of my child, we 
had not for the previous eight^and-forty hours rejoiced our 
loyalty with the sight of his majesty's head even upon cop- 
per ; and yet— -be Mercury my judge ! — we worked most 
gallantly — handed round the hat most perseveringly — 
laughed most jocosely, — and all with bleeding hearts and a 
slow-fire burning in our bowels. Nathless, halfjpence came 
not. At that time, I remember, we were terribly run upon 
by Parliament. The madness of politics took away the 
people's brains ; and literature, and art, and Punch, while 
the mania lasted, were-— strange in&tuation of men!— 
neglected for the House of Commons. 

Four-and-twenty times in four-and-twenty streets had 
we acted that day, and yet no coin fell in the oft-presented 
hat. With thoughts of an empty gan-et, a supperless des- 
tiny if money came not — of my unrepining, much-enduring 
wife — of all her wants in that her time of weakness, — ^with 
all these horrid memories blazing in my brain, I rattled 
away, and laughed, and cried and crowed roo-tooit-roo-tooit 
in every key and cadence, and heard myself bruited by the 
mob as a merciless, unfeeling rascal, without one touch of 
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humanity for aught that hreathed. Alas ! at that moment 
I had an ulcer in my heart hig as a rat-hole. 

Evening came on, and with it cold and drizzling raiD, 
We were preparing for our twenty-fifth representation, when 
a delicious odour suddenly steamed through the canvas, and 
on the instant, a voice— to my foolish ear sweet as the mul- 
titudinous voices of cheruhim — cried — 

" Hot^ hot — aU hot — mutton pies^ all hot I" 

My dear wife placed her hand upon her heart — she knew 
I had not a penny — softly sighed, then fell in a dead swoon 
into my arms. There she lay, and still the retreating voice 
rang through the night — 

" Hot^ hot — all hot — mutton pieSy all hot ! " 

At length my spouse returned to life. With the fine 
delicacy^ the mighty self-denial of her sex, she hreathed not 
her wish. But I looked in her eyes, and read — Mutton ! 

And who, after this, can wonder at*— much more blame 
— ^my darling, blighted son for his uncontrollable afiection 
for South-Down, or in fact any other, wethers ? 

Oh, ye thousands of philosophers, dozing, dreaming, yawn- 
ing in garrets — oh, ye broad-brimmed, long-skirted, ankle- 
jacked sages, who look into men's skulls as men look into 
glass-hives — who untwist the cords of the human heart care- 
fully yet surely as the housewife untangles a skein of silk 
— could not twelve of ye be found to go into a box to dis- 
cuss, and by your verdict dignify, as pretty a case of morals 
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and metapliysics as ever came from the Press-yard ? fiat 
no 1 drysalters, hardwaremen^ yea, ropemakers (for my in- 
nocent boy never thought to challenge the last jurymen as 
peculiarly interested in the yerdict), judged him, and of 
course he was lost. 

As a further illustration of the benighted intellect of the 
jury, it was argued against my boy — my doomed one from 
the womb !*-that he had on a previous occasion shown a 
violent love for a bale of Welsh flannel, the property of a 
hosier on Ludgate-hlll. Of course, he had. It was the 
inevitable result of his constitution. The flannel was part 
of the sheep. What he did, he did from necessity. He 
was oiganized for the act. The jury — asses !— <»lled it a 
aecond ofience. Why, it was one and the same thing. Nay, 
had my child made ofi^ with a gross or two of lambVwool 
socks, and half-a-dozen Witney blankets, a philosophic jury 
would have considered the collective acts as but an indi> 
vidual emanation of pre-organized temperament ; and, pity- 
ing the mother in the son, have returned a triumphant 
acquittaL But what knew the jury of affinities? 

Had I been rich I could have proved all this, and my boy 
had been saved upon a constitutional eccentricity. As it 
was— but I will no longer dwell upon the theme. £nough 
for the curious. My boy's fate may be found in the archives 
of Seven Dials. 

These letters will, I trust, testify my paternal solicitude. 
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It is my pride, that they were treasured by my son, 
were bequeathed by him, with other efifects^ to the individual 
whose adroit attention to my boy in his last moments was 
witnessed by hundreds, and commented upon in the hand- 1 
somest way by various distinguished writers of the English I 
press. It is to the liberality of this individual I am indebted I 
for the original documents ; for, elevated far above the petty 
spirit of huckstering, he at a word took a pot of porter for 
the treasure, and, with a significant wink and a light-hearted 
laugh, wished me joy of my bargain. 
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PUNCH'S LETTERS TO HIS 

SON. 



LETTER I. 

THE BRIGHT POKER. 

IvIy dear little Boy, 
So early as cock-crow this morning, your dear mother 
reminded me that you were this day nine years old. The 
intelligence delighted, yea, and saddened me. My sweet 
little pet, you will think this strange: I will explain 
myself. When I remembered that I was the author of a 
rational being,-^of a creature destined, it might be, to have 
a great stake in this world, and a still greater in the next, 
my heart rose within me, and I was in a transport of hap- 
piness. When, agun, I reflected that 1 had given to the 
earth an intelligent animal, doomed, perhaps^ to continual 
fisticuffs with fortune; marked, branded with poverty; 
sentenced to all the varieties of the elements; a cold, 
hungry, houseless, haggard, squalid piece of human offiEil ; 
a thing with the hopes and aspirations of man, now 
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hardened by the iojustioe of the world to callous, calculating 
insensibility, now stung into the activity of craft ; — ^when 
I saw you ragged and despairing, an outcast in this life, and 
hopeless for— but then I banished the picture from my 
brain. ^ l^pings," I thus communed with myself, ^* must 
not be thought of after this melancholy fiishion^ otherwise 
little boys will become scarce." 

You are now, however, called upon to remember — for you 
are sufficiently old to understand the obligation, and I shall 
therefore no longer address you as a mere child — ^that to 
me you owe your life. It is now nine years (metaphymcians 
would say something more) since you opened a debtor 
account with me : an account never to be paid off by laying 
down the principal, but to be duly acknowledged by the 
punctual payment of interest in the shape of love, duty, and 
obedience. Understand, you owe me your life : whether 
you were, or were not, a party to the debt at the time it 
was contracted — whether at my own whim and caprice I fixed 
upon you an obligation, never in reality thinking of you at 
all, matters not: you are my debtor, up to the present 
period, for nine springs, as many summers, the like number 
of autumns, and not one less winter. Consider the hold I 
have upon you — i*emember the debt that will be every year 
increasing — and be docile, be obedient. 

It is related of St. Francis that, being destitute of chil- 
dren, he made to himself a family of snow-balls ; and, that, 
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when made, he gave to them pretty and endearing names, 
and took them in his arms, and hugged them to his hosom, 
and doubtless thought himself quite a family man. Now^ 
my dear child, I am not a St. Francis— (though I thinJc I 
have at least patrons under other names in the ^alendar,)** 
and am therefore incapahle of begetting a snow-ball for my 
heir, — but shall I feel less for my own flesh and blood than 
the first of the Grey Coats cared for congealed water ? 

My affection, then, speaks for you in this, and shall be 
audible in many, letters. The world is opening upon you. 
In a few years you will enter upon that fearful struggle for 
the daily shoulder of mutton — ^that terrible fight which 
every day shakes the earth to its foundations— that never- 
ceasing squabble which, when Jove is melancholy — for who 
shall say that Jove himself has not his megrims ? — makes 
laughter for his majesty and his coui't assembled. How, 
then, to get the best of the fray — ^how to secure the best cut 
of the shoulder? My son, give heed to a short story* 



The widow Muggeridge was the cleanliest of housewives. 
You might, in vulgar phrase, have eaten your dinner off her 
floor; the more especially as plates for two were never 
known upon her table. Her household gods were a scrub- 
bing'bmsh and scouring-paper. She fairly washed the 
world from under the feet of her husband. She insisted, as 
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she wordod it, upon his being nice and comfortable ; and 
therefore plentifully sluicing the sick man's chamber, as he 
lay, knocked down by a fever, Muggeridge died of cold 
water and a clean helpmate. When assured of her hus- 
band's death, it was the touching regret of the new-made 
widow that he had not staid to change his shirt. If any 
man ever took pleasure in his grave, it must have been 
Muggeridge; for never since his marriage had he known 
what it was to enjoy a piece of wholesome dirt. 

And here, my dear child^ let me advise you, if it should 
be your destiny to wed, and live in humble state, to avoid 
by all means what is called a clean wife. You will be 
made to endure the extreme of misery, under the base, the 
invidious pretext of being rendered comfortable. Your house 
will be an ark tossed by continual floods. You will never 
know what it is to properly accommodate your shoulders to a 
shirt, so brief will be its visit to your back ere it again go to 
the wash-tub. And then for spiders, fleas, and other household 
insects, sent especially into our homesteads to awaken the 
inquiring spirit of man, to at once humble his individual 
pride by the contemplation of their sagacity, and to elevate 
him by the frequent evidence of the marvels of animal life, 
— all these calls upon your higher fiiculties will be wanting; 
and, lacking them, your immortal part will be dizzied, 
stuimed, by the monotony of the scrubbing-brush, and 
poisoned, past the remedy of civet, by yellow soap ! Your 
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wife and ehildren, too, will have their hoeB continually 
shining like the holiday sanoers on the mantel-pieoe. Now, 
consider the conceit, the worse than arrogance of this : the 
studied callous foigetfulness of the beginning of man. Did 
he not spring from the earth ? — from clay — dirt — ^mould- 
mud — garden-soil, or compost of some sort ; for theological 
geology (you must look into the dictionary for these words) 
has not precisely defined what ; and is it not the basest 
impudence of pride to seek to wash and scrub and rub 
away the original spot? Is he not the most natural man 
who, in vulgar meaning, is the dirtiest ? Depend upon it, 
there ib a fine natural religion in dirt : and yet we see men 
and women strive to appear as if they were compounded of 
the roses and lilies of Paradise, instead of the fine rich loam 
that fed their roots. Be assured of it, there is great piety in 
what the ignorant foolishly call filth. Take some of the 
saints for an example. Off with their coats, and away with 
their hair-shirts ; and even then, my son, so intently have 
they considered, and been influenced by the lowly origin of 
man, that with the most curious eye, and most delicate finger, 
you shall not be able to tell where either saint or dirt 
b^^is or ends. 

I have, however, been led from my promised narrative. 

The widow Muggeridge, in her best room, had two pokers. 
The one was black and somewhat bent ; the other shone like 
a ray of summer light — it was efiulgent, speckless steel. 
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fioth pokers stood at the same fire-place. ^^What!" yon 
ask, ^^and did the widow Muggeridge stir her fire with 
both?" Certainly not. Was a coal to be cracked — the 
black poker cracked it ; was the lower bar to be cleared^ 
the black poker cleared it ; did she want a rousing fire— 
the black poker was plunged relentlessly into the burning 
mass, to stir up the sleeping heart of Vulcan ; was a tea- 
kettle to be accommodated to the coals — ^the black poker 
supported it. " And what," methinks you ask, " did the 
bright poker?" I answer nothing — ^nothing save to stand 
and glisten at the fire-side, — its black, begrimed companion, 
stoking, roking, burning, banging, doing all the sweating 
work. As for the bright poker, that was a consecrated 
thing. Never did Mrs. Muggeridge go to Hackney for a 
week to visit her relations, that the bright poker was not 
removed from the grate ; and, carefully swathed in oiled 
flannel, awaited in greasy repose the return of its mistress. 
Then, once more in glistening idleness, would it lounge 
among shovel and tongs; the jetty slave, the black poker, 
working until it was worked to the stump, at last to be 
fliung aside for vile old iron ! One dozen black pokers did 
the bright poker see out ; and to this day — doing nothii/ 
— it stands lustrous and inactive ! 

My son, such is life. When you enter the world, ma^ 
up all your energies to become — A Bright Poker. 




SINCERITY 



I 



LETTER II. 

WORDS AND THEIR COUNTERFEITS HOW TO RECEIYB AND PASS 

off the samby with other useful counsel. 

Mt dear Bot, 
I AM much pleased with yonr last letter. Your remarks 
on the copies set you by your excellent master. Dr. Birch- 
bud, convince me that schooling has not been lost upon you. 
Howeyer, beware lest you look too closely into the signifi- 
cance and meaning of words. This is an unprofitable 
custom, and has spoilt the fortunes of many a man. You 
may have observed a team of horses yoked to a heavy 
waggon; may have heard the bells hanging about their 
head-gear tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. The bells are of no use— 
none, save to keep up a monotonous jingle ; although, 
doubtless, Giles the waggoner will assure you that the music 
cheers the horses on the dusty road, and, under the burning 
sun, makes them pull blithely and all together. Now, there 
is a certain lot of sentences in use among men, precisely 
like these bells. They mean nothing — are not intended to 
mean anything — but custom req^uires the jingle. Thus, 
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when yon meet a man whom you have seen, perhaps, thrice 
before — and he declares that ^^ he is delighted to see you," 
albeit it would give him no concern whatever if you were 
decorating the next gibbet — ^you must not, for a moment, 
look a doubt of his joy, but take his rapture as a thing of 
course. If he squeeze your hand until your knuckles crack 
—squeeze again. If he declare that '^ you 're looking the 
picture of health/' asseverate upon your honour that ^' he 
has the advantage of you, for you never saw him look better." * 
He may at the time be in the last stage of a consumption— 
you may have a hectic fever in your cheek ; no matter for 
that ; you have both jingled your bells, and with lightened 
consciences may take your separate way. 

I could, my dear child, enlarge upon this subject. It is 
enough that I caution you, in your intercourse with the 
world, not to take words as so much genuine coin of standard 
metal, but merely as counters that people play widi. If 
you estimate them as anything above this, yon will be in 
the hapless condition of the wretch who takes so many gilt 
pocket-pieces for real Mint guineas ; contempt and beggary 
will be your portion. Thinking yourself rich beyond the 
wealth of Abraham Newland in the golden promises of men, 
you will risk a kicking from the threshold of the first verbal 
friend whom you seek for small change. 

Your last copy, you tell me, was — 

^ Command you may, your mind from play." 
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Yoa object to this as an unreasonable dogma. You say, 
you cannot command your mind from play ; and insinuate 
it to be an impertinence of your master to assume any such 
likelihood on your part. In &ct, you deny it in toto. More 
than this ; you had the hardihood to contest the propriety 
of the text with your worthy master, who, you further in- 
form me, appealed to your moral sense through your fleshy 
tabernacle, and — for some minutes — ^left you not a leg to 
stand upon. 

I cannot, my dear boy, regret this last incident. It will, 
I hope, impress upon your mind the necessity of taking cer- 
tain sentences current in the world for precisely what they 
are worth, without hallooing and calling a crowd about you 
to show their cracked and counterfeit condition. Doctor 
Birchbud, when a boy, had written — 

** Command you may, your mind from play," 

a hundred and a hundred times in fine large text. Well, 
did he believe in the saw any more for that 1 Did he, 
think you, expect you to believe in it ? " Then, where- 
fore — you may ask in your ignorance — did he scourge me, 
for not believing ? " Foolish boy ! it was for not seeming to 
believe. This is precisely the treatment you will meet with 
in the world, if, with courageous conceit, you attempt to 
test the alloy mixed up in so much of its verbal coinage — 
coinage that is worn thin with handling ; which wise men 
know the true value of, and pocket for what it's worth, and 
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which only fools (and the worst of fools they call martyrs) 
ring, and ruh, and look at, l^ld having done so, screech out 
— " Bad money ! " 

Now, my dear boy, the next time the worthy Doctor 
Birchbnd gives you the copy— • 

*^ Command 70a may, your mind from play," 

look at it with sadden reverence, square your elbows with 
determined energy, take up your pen as though you were 
about to book the text ^' in the red-leaved tablet of your 
heart,"— and having, in solemn silence, made the required 
number of copies, take the book up to your master, — and, 
as you give it in, let your countenance appear at onoe 
informed and dignified with the beautiful truth you have 
consigned to paper, — nay, let your whole anatomy seem at 
that moment absorbing the grand lesson you have inscribed 
in your copy-book. This done, you may return to your 
seat, and — ^whenever the mastoids head is turned aside— 
you may go on with your game of " odd or even " under 
the desk with Jack Rogers, play at '' soldiers" on your 
slate, or any other pastime that may take your fancy. It 
is sufficient that you have gravely registered your belief, 
that— 

^ Command you may, your mind from play." 

The registration is enough ; whether you can, or will, is 
altogether another matter. 
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This sobject reminds me of an inquiry you once made, 

at a time when you were too young to comprehend the 

matter. On the paper covering of a square of Windsor soap 

weie printed the Royal Arms. I recollect your charming 

smile at the lion and unicorn; and the chUdish curiosity 

'which prompted you to inquire the meaning of the royal 

legend — 

"Z)ttfu et man droit,*' 

That, my child, it is now proper for you to learn, means^ 

"God and my right." When you shall have mastered 

something more of the History of England, and shall have 

read all that certain kings have done under that motto, you 

will then more fully understand what I have written to you 

upon taking words as counters, not as real things ; of the 

necessity of always seeming to believe them the true coin, 

and the danger of crying Counterfeit! "God and my 

right !" Ha, my dear hoy, there have been men, who 

because they would stand out from the rest of the world, 

and would not believe in the divine origin of these syllables, 

have had their heads sliced like turnips from their shoulders, 

and their quarters hung up like sides of bacon over city 

gates ; whilst other men, not one jot more believing, have, 

with a knowing wink at their fellows, and thrusting their 

tongues in their cheeks, bowed like willow wands to the 

words, and found their reward in beef, ale, and, in fulness 

of years, death in a goose-bed. 



Mr DBiB BoT, 

Vou tell me yon hare been reading Captain CtK^i 
Voyages, and are so much pleased with them, that you would 
start round the world on a voyage of discoveiy to-morrow 
morning. Yon will aerioualy offend me by any repetition 
of fliis folly. Leave auch mad adrentnres to foola and 
i^ealots. Stay you, and make greater discoveries, at home. 

Do yon know the reward of the simpletons who peril 
life, and forego all the comfbrtB of the fleshly man — for 
what? To give, it may be, their name to an iceberg, and 
their carcases to the shBrka. Columbus discovered America, 
and was at laat rewarded with fetters for hb pains. Who 
can point out the two yards of dust that cover Cabot the 
mariner, who found a home and a retreat for tens of thon- 
eauAa ? Ask of the sea, in which of its multitudinous caves 
repose the bones of Hudson ? 

The known world is quite lai^ enough for you ; let fools, 
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if they will, leave their snug arm-chaiTS, and sea-ooal fires, 
to extend its houndaries. What matters it to you where 
the Niger hegins or ends ? Have you not the pleasant banks 
of Thames, the tens of thousands of unsophisticated natives 
thronging its shores ; all of them ready to exchange their 
gold-dust for any glass-beads you may bring for barter, if, 
by your confidence and swagger, you can pass off the glass 
for veritable diamonds? If you can, great and sufficient 
will be your reward. If you cannot, you will undergo the 
tightful penalty of your ignorance. But the thing is done 
every day* Do not imagine they are the only savages 
whose skins are soot-colour, who wear rings through their 
noses, stick parrots' feathers in their woolly hair, and bow 
to Mumbo Jumbo as their only deity. My dear boy, you 
will find amongst the whitest, the most carefully-dressed, 
and most pious of London, absolute children of Nature ; men, 
as it would seem, expressly made for the support of their 
fellow-creatures, as shoals of herrings are every season 
spawned expressly for the nutriment of whales. Therefore, 
trust yourself to no canoe on the Senegal, but prosper on 
the banks of your paternal river. 

Vou would like to be a discoverer? Very well. London 
18 a boundless region for the exercise of the greatest saga* 
city. Leave to dreamers the solution of the shortest cut to 
India — ^find you the north-west passage to the pockets of 
your fellow-creatures. Discover the weaknesses of men ; 
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they will be to yoa more than the tninea of Fotoso— bring 

yoa. richer meichandlBe than cargoes of gold-dnst and 

ivory. 

If, however, fo^tful of my paternal lessons and on- 
worthy of your progenitor, you address yourself solely to 
what is absurdly termed the dignity of hnman nature and 
the amelioration of the condition of mankind,— if yon choose 
to make one of the fools who huve lost their labour and theii 
soap in the vmn attempt to wash the negro Trhile, — why, 
Btarration, obloquy, and wretchedness in every shq>e attend 
yon \ Your heart's blood may dry np ia a garret, and — 
if your carcass be not arrested by the bailiff — you may rot 
in the pauper's comer of the parish church-yard. To be sore, 
after some hundred years or so, it may 1>e some comfort for 
yonr ghost to slip from yoar forgotten grave, and make 
midnight visits to the statue that may be at length erected 
to the genius that died, the debtor of a twopenny loaf to a 
benevolent baker. If yon will be contented with such 
reward, try of course to elevate your species. If, however, 
yon would raiher eigoy present sixpences, why then ^pia 
pewter plates on a balanced sword, or poise a donkey. My 
dear boy, work for ready money. Take no bill upon pos- 
terity : in the first place, there are many chances against its 
being paid ; and in the next, if it be dnJy honoured, the 
cash may be laid out on some piece of tnonio or marble of 
not the slightest value to the original. Sure I am, that no 
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statue or monument is erected to the memory of one who is 

at length called the hene£Eu;tor of his race, that the ceremony 

is not a holiday for famine and all the household furies. 

They behold in the thing an irresistible temptation to other 

£ools. One late-rewarded martyr inevitably raises a new 

Yegiment to bleed and suffer. 

It is upon this truth-— for truth is not always to be disre- 
garded — ^that I would have you stand : it ia upon this prin- 
ciple I would have you eschew all romantic notions of 
travels to Abyssinia, and voyages to the Pole, for the more 
profitable discovery of the weaknesses of your fellow-crea- 
tures. Are you fond of wild countries, curious plants, rare 
animals, strange adventures? Plunge into the heart of 
man. There you will find deserts, poisonous weeds, snakes, 
and a host of iniquities arrayed against a host. You will 
also find streams gushing with health, amaranthine flowers, 
cooing doves, and things of diyine aspect and heavenly 
utterance: with these, however, meddle not. No; turn 
from them, and, spite of yourself, convince yourself that 
they exist not, that they are the mere phantasma of the 
brain — the mere ofispring of the imagination, that, sickened 
with arid, burning tracts, sees in its sweet disease palms and 
silver streams, and in the tinkling of the camel's bell hears 
the heart- delighting nightingale. Not so with the dreary 
places and the venomous things. Learn every nook of 
these ; catalogue every object. It is in such spots you are 
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to drive a prosperous trade ; it is such articles you are to nse 
in barter. Does not the wise tradesman put on his comeliest 
looks, and bow lowest to his best customer ? Virtae is a 
poor, paltry creature, buying her miserable penn'orths at 
miserable chandlers'. Now Vice, Weakness, and Co., are 
large, burly traders, and ^'come smug upon the mart.' 
Therefore, make yourself master of their tempers — ^find 
your way to their hearts; for they have hearts, even as 
blocks of marble sometimes contain within them the sleep- 
ing, sweating toad, '' ugly and venomous." 

However, in opening an account with this firm, be sure 
you never apply to them the names spat upon them by 
clean-mouthed Virtue. Oh, no ! although you know them 
to be leprous to the bones, you must treat them, must speak 
of them, as though they were the very incarnation of health. 
Though their corrupt practices are to the nostril like the 
foulness of a new battle-field, snuff them as though yon 
inhaled the odours of myrrh and frankincense burning in 
the temple. 

"When you have become a scholar in the weaknesses of the 
human heart, you may then lay them under what impost 
you will. You may — ^but I will tell you a little story in 
illustration of the truth of this. 

You must know that the greater number of the inhabit- 
ants of Ceylon have it, as their firm belief, that, when dead, 
their souls will take up their habitation in the bodies of 
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various animals. A wise fellow — too wise to work, and 
sage enough to be determined to enjoy himself without 
labour — turned the superstition of his neighbours to constant 
profit. Whenever his pockets were empty he would rush 
iato the streets, and carrying a live duck in one hand, and 
brandishing a knife with the other, he would exclaim to the 
terrified people — 

" Wretches, this duck may be your grandfather — your 
grandmother — ^your father — ^your mother — your brother — 
your sister — ^your son — ^your daughter ! Wretches ! Til 
kiU the duck!" 

Whereupon, men, women, and children would throw 
themselves upon their knees, and offering what money they 
liad, beg of the man not to kill their grandfather, their 
grandmother, their son, their daughter, but in the depths of 
his mercy, and for the sake of ready money, to touch not 
a feather of the duck ! 

And the man, pocketing the cash, would walk away, for 
that time sparing the duck. 

My son, you are not an inhabitant of Ceylon, but a 
denizen of enlightened London ; nevertheless, in every 
city every man has some sort of a grandmother in some 
sort of a duck. 



Mv DEAR Child, 

Yov aay you are anxious to select for yourself on agree- 
Me and profitable pTofeswon, and solicit my paternal 
couiisel to assist you in your choice. This briugB to m; 
recollection, that your darling mother once b^ged tliat I 
would accompany her to a mercer's, to chooso a gown. We 
entered the shop, uid desired an Inapeotion of the war^ouse- 
nmn's commodities. Velvets, — cat, flowered, and plain; 
^tins of all colours ; sarsneta ; BilkH, shot with thunder snd 
lightning; muslins, poplins, bombaEcens, pompadours; tdl 
the beanUfiil products of the loom were graciously taken 
fi-om the shelTea, and displayed upon the counter before ns. 
Sonie two to three hours were agreeably passed in this way; 
when your dear mother, with one of her sweetest smiles, 
tliauked the shopmen for their tronble, then said, " she 
thought ghe could only afford a tenpenny gingham." 

-My dear boy, — I fear it will be thus with you in yonr 
dioice of a ptofesuon. I may, it is true, unroll an arch- 
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^ bishop's lawn before yon — ^may call your earnest attention 
to a Lord Chancellor's ermine — ^may request yon to feel the 
weighty bullion of a commander-in-chief's epaulets — ^to 
weigh in your hand the gold-headed cane of a court 
physician, — and when all this is done, you may be com- 
pelled to call for the leather apron of a cobbler, or the 
L goose and needle of a tailor. 

I wish — ^and Heaven witness the aspiration — ^that at your 
birth the law of primogeniture had bound you i^prentice to 
15,000/. per annum, besides my good-will, when I slept 
, beneath a slab of marble ! Such a calling must be a very 
pretty business, and, belieye me, I should have mightily 
liked to be your master. As fortune has ordered it other- 
wise, let us look at the professions. 

Will you enter the church ? Alas ! what a prospect lies 
before you. Can you discipline your mind and body to 
fulfil the functions of your office 1 I will at once suppose 
i you a bishop. Can you, I ask it, satisfy your appetite with 
merely locusts and wild honey ? Will you be content witli 
raiment of sack-doth, or at the best, linsey-woolsey; and 
can you answer for your conscience that you will, at all 
times and in all weathers, be ready to make a pilgrimage to 
the hovels of the poor ; to give comfort to the wretched ; 
to pray beside the straw of the repentant guilty; to show, 
by your own contempt of the creature blessings of this 
world, that you look upon the earth as a mere temporary 

D 
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tarrying-plaoe, — a caravanserai, where you are awaiting 
nntil called beyond the clouds ? Consider it ; as a bishop, 
you will be expected to take your seat in the House of 
Lords. When there, shall you be prepared, with the rest 
of your brethren, to set a continual pattern of piety and 
self-denial to the lay-nobles ? WiU you be ever prompt — 
as bishops always are — to plead the cause of the wretched ; 
to stand between the sinking poor and the arrogant rich ; 
and with a voice of almost divine thunder wake in the 
callous hearts of worldlings a slumbering conscience for 
their fellow-men? Will you be in the House of Lords, a 
lump of episcopal camphor — a bundle of spikenard — a pot 
of honey ? Can you — as all bishops always do-— abstain 
from the lusts of Mammon, and keep your laAvn, white and 
candid as the wings of angels, from the yellow soil of filthy 
Plutus 1 Thinking only of the broadest, the shortest, and 
the best way to heaven. — ^will you (like all bishops) never 
meddle with turnpike-acts, or job with wooden pavements ? 
£schewing the vanity of coach and footman (as John the 
Baptist did, and all bishops do) will you think only of the 
carriage of Elisha; and turning from the pomps and 
vanities of an episcopal palace, can you (as all bishops do) 
feed humbly, lodge lowly, — hungering only for immortal 
manna, — waiting only to be called to that home — 
" Whode glory is the light of letting suns ?" 
My dear boy, examine yourself, and say, are you equal to 
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all this ? I think you are my own flesh and blood, and 
thinking so, doubt your constancy in tlus matter. Hence, 
I would advise you to eschew the church ; for unless you 
eould live a life apostolical, as all bishops always do, what 
disg;race would you bring upon the bench — what slander and 
a by- word would you be in the mouths of the heathen ! 

Let us now consider the law, and suppose you called to 
^he bar. — Have you the fortune to support your dignity ?— 
Have you, for this is more, that gentleness of spirit, that 
philanthropy of soul, which would make all men brothers? 
which would pluck from the hearts of your fellow-creatures, 
malice and dissent, the foul hemlock and nightshade that 
poison the sweet sources of human love? Consider the 
change that has come upon the law and its guileless pro* 
fesaors. There was, indeed, a golden time, when you 
might have amassed a fortune by pHiying bo-peep with 
Truth; by abusing, reviling her; by showing her virgin 
innocence to be strumpet infamy ; by plucking every pinion 
from her sky-cleaving wing, and making her a wretch of 
sordid earth : by causing Truth herself to blush for her 
nakedness. — More, you might have successfally " moved the 
court" to punish her for the indecent exposure ; and thus 
Truths by the potency of your eloquence, might have been 
handed over to the scourging arm of the beadle, whilst 
Fabehood, your successful client, should have gone tri- 
umphant home, in a carriage-and-four, with white favours ! 

D 2 
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These golden times Are past. Then, you might have walked 
the Hall, gowned and wigged, with a liarlot tongue to let for 
hire, carrying any suit into courts as a porter carries any 
load ; then at the Old Buley you might even have shaken 
hands with avowed murder in his cell, and fresh from the 
blood-shot eye, and chamel breath of homicide, have called 
heayen, and its angels, to bear witness to the purity of the 
cut- throat who had paid yon so many golden pieces for year 
exordium, your metaphors, your peroration ; your spattering 
of witnesses, your fierce knocking at the startled hearts of 
half-bewildered juiymen ; threatening the trembling twelve 
with midnight visits fiom the ghost of the innocent creature 
in the dock, if the verdict went for hemp. This you tnighi 
have done, but this is past. Now, Conscience wigs itself^ 
and sits with open door, giving advice gratis. Therefore, 
can you afford it in purse? And, more; have yoa the 
necessary milkiness of humanity — for sQch is the term sim- 
pletons give it-— to play the peace-maker between man and 
man, giving advice, allayii^g feuds, reconciling neighbonr to 
neighbour, weighing out justice in her golden scales, and 
charging not one marivedi for the trouble ? Can you, as 
barrister, write over your door-His may now be seen in 
thousands of places — ^^ Advice given against going to lawt 
gratis y 

In the olden time, I should have advised you to make an 
effort for the bar ; but with the present romantic notions*- 
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fcr 1 can give them no worthier name-*operating on the 

piofeaaion, yon can afford it neither in pocket nor in q>irit. 

"Xo such an extent have barristers carried their peace-making 

quixotisms (of coarse, considerably assisted by their worthier 

'brethren, the attomies), that the judges have nothing to do. 

-Ahready the moth is eating up the official ermine ! 

Will yon be a soldier? Well, I will presume you are a 
Pield-Marshal. A war breaks out : a wicked, unjust war. 
It may be thought necessary (such a case occurred about a 
century ago, and may occur again) to cut the throats of a 
few thousands of Chinese, for no other reason than that the 
Celestial Emperor hath, with his ^' vermilion pencil," written 
an edict against the swallowing of British opium. You are 
ordered for the Chinese waters, to blow up, bum, slay, sink 
— ^in a word, to commit all the beautiful varieties of mischief 
invented by the devil's toy-woman, Madame Bellona. 
Well, with the spirit that is now growing in the army— a 
spirit that has lately developed itself in so many bright 
examples — ^you are compelled to throw up in '' sublime 
disgust," your Marshal's baton, and, like Cincinnatus, retire 
to Battersea to cultivate cress and mustard ; philosophically 
preferring those pungent vegetables to laurels stained with 
the blood of the innocent, defiled with the tears of the 
orphan. You may then send your epaulettes to Holywell- 
street, to be burnt for the gold — or sell your uniform to be 
used, on masquerade nights, at the Lowther Arcade. My 
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dear boy, military glory is not what it used to be. One 
people thought it a jewel — a solid ruby. But philosoph; 
has touched what seemed a gem, and has proved it to beonl; 
a bubble, blown from blood. 

No, you shall be neither Bishop, Chancellor, nor Gene 
ralissimo ; but, my boy, you shall be 

But that 1 11 tell you in my next. 



LETTER V, 

THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING "NOTHING." 

In my last,, my dear boy, I promised to advise you on 
the choice of a profession. I hasten to redeem that pro- 
mise. Then I say to you, strive to be neither bishop, 
chancellor, generalissimo, nor court physician; but, my 
l)eloved child, — ^be Nothing. 

By not trammelling your mind with the subtleties of 
* divinity or law— by maintaining a perfect freedom from the 
prejudices of a military or medical life, — you will be able 
to take a more dispassionate view of the world about you * 
will be the more ready to accommodate yourself to any 
profitable circumstance that may present itself. Consider 
how many curates who devote their lives to divinity 
shiver in a brown-black coat ; fight a daily fight with the 
meanest necessities ; and with wife, and it may be half-a- 
dozen children ill-clothed and ill-fed at home, are paid forty 
pounds a-year to be pattern pieces of holiness and benevo- 
lence to all the country round. The clerk, who to his 
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Sunday duties, nnltes the profitable trade of Boleing snd 
heeling dilapidated shoes, is & nabob ; the clerk is not cnraed 
with the brand of a gentleman ; he may ply with mx- 
endandawl — may vend m>^, brick-dust, and candles — ran 
of errands, beat carpets, — da any serrlle work to make up- 
his income ; hU Sabbath " Amen " being in no way TolgS' 
rised by the labour of the week. But the curate — alas, poor 
man ! — be has been to college, and is a gentleman. Tha% 
by virtue of his gentility, he must be content with beggaiy, 
nor soil his orthodox hands with vulgar taak-waric. He 
most be satisfied with duly bread in its very literalnese, nor 
dare to hope the loxnty of butter. Yon are not my own 
flesh and blood, if yon wonld stand this. 

Next for the law. I should have no objection to your 
being called to the bar, as a sort of genteel thing. A wig 
and gown may often prove a tolerable bait for decently 
endowed heiresses. They give you the nominal standing of 
s gentleman, under which character yon may make various 
[iractical speculations on the innocence of matikind ; bnt for 
living upon your buBineaa, you might as soon hope to moke 
a daily dinner on the flsg-atoDes of Pnmp- Court. Condder, 
my son, what a thing is a briefless barrister ! A cockatrice, 
that cannot lay ^gs — a spider, without sn inch of web ! 

I have no vote fbr any borough or ootmty ; and though 
in my time 1 have served multitudes of politicians with votes 
when in and ont of office, there is not one of them who has 
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the giatitade to own the obligation. Hence, what will be 
your fiite if yon go into the army ? I might — ^with aaBut&nce 
from a few loan societies — ^be able to purchase you a pair of 
colours ; but as neither myself nor your mother have any 
interest with anybody at the Horse Guards, what would be 
your fate, if unhappily alive, at seventy ? Why, still the 
pair of colours ; and, if you have served long in India, a fince 
of orange-peel, and a piece of liver no bigger than your 
thumb. Glory, my boy, is a beautiful thing in the Battle 
of Waterloo at Astley's ; and there, if you have military 
yearnings, take your shiUingV worth of it. 

As for medicine, if you set up in what is called an hon- 
ourable manner, to kill by diploma, — you will find the 
game so beaten and hunted, that 'tis ten to one you bag a 
patient once a twelvemonth. If, indeed, fortified by your 
own unauthorized opinion, you can prescribe — if by virtue 
of the stamp-office, — the government kindly suffering the 
utterance of any compound at Is, 2d. per pot, — you can per- 
suade people into patent remedies against disease and death, 
disarming the Destroyer by a learned name attached to 
bread-pills or coloured Thames water, — ^take my blessing, 
and straightway — having entered into a sleeping partnership 
with a confidential undertaker — found a College of Health. 
There is no such golden walk to Fortune as through the 
bowels of the credulous; and when sick, all men are cre- 
dulous. Pain is a great leveller, alike hurling down 
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scepticism, philosophy, and mere prosaic common-sense. 
The man, who hefore his friends will sneer at a vannted | 
specific, will sneak out hy himself to seek the quack vendor i 
of the despised anodyne : in the same way, that fine ladies 
who profess to laugh at astrology, will disguise themselves 
in old shawls and honnets, and venture up dirty lanes and 
into foul garrets, to consult hed-ridden fortune-tellers on 
the whereahout and when-coming of their future husbands. 
If you have any feeling for medicine, and have &ce and 
nerve to cry "Quack" lustily — away with you into the 
market-place, and begin. But if, with the unprofitable 
pride of science, you would only physic, bleed, and blister 
on the strength of a diploma, the boy who carries out your 
medicine shall be happier than his master, and*— when he 
gets his wages — better paid. 

Again, then, I say it, my son, be Nothing ! Look at the 
flourishing examples of Nothing about you ! Consider the 
men in this vast metropolis whose faces shine with the very 
marrow of the land, and all for doing and being Nothing ! 
Then, what ease — what unconcern — what perfect dignity in 
the profession! Why, dull-brained, horn-handed labour, 
sweats and grows thin, and dies consumptive, whilst Nothing 
gets a redder tinge upon its cheek, a thicker wattle to its 
chin, and a larger compass of abdomen. There are hundreds 
of the goodly profession of Nothing who have walked upqr 
three-piled velvet from their nurses' arms to the graf 
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men who in the most triumphant manner vindicate the 

ingennity of the human mind ; for enjoying and possessing 

CYery creature comfort of existence, not even a conjuror, 

nay, sometimes not even a police magistrate, can discover 

how they get it. 

Consider man as Nothing, and what a glorious spectacle ! 
A man following an allowed, a known profession, is a vulgar 
object, let his in-comings be ever so great ; we know his 
whole mystery — we can tell whence flows his tide of 
wealth. The Thames is a gorgeous river, but knowing its 
name, we talk little of its magnificence. 'Tis otherwise 
with the Niger. The man who with nothing, has all things, 
is to us a sort of Friar Bacon. We approach him with a 
feeling deeper than respect. He is the Cornelius Agrippa 
of our times. We know not that some familiar spirit does 
not act his bidding. He may, on the contrary, be a king's 
son by a left -handed marriage. He moves in a cloud of 
mystery — he is away, apart from the common. We know 
that if other men were to cease from their ordinary occupa-* 
tions, the whole train of human wants would immediately 
set in upon them ; whilst the man professing Nothing lives, 
independent, tabooed^ from all the annoyances of life. Oh, 
my son ! I grant the secret may be difficult to compass ; but 
study for it— search it out, though your brain become dry 
and rattle in your skull like a withered hazel-nut— still, 
once discover how to live with Nothing, and you may snap 
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your fingers at all mortal accident. Nothing, when a soc- 
cessful Nothing, is the nahoh of the world ! 

YovL will, in your progress through life, be called upon 
to wonder at the discoveries of Galileo, who swore that 
the world moved round the sun — and then, or I mistake, 
that the sun moved round the world ; you will hear a great 
deal of Homer and Shakspere, who shaped out worlds apon 
paper, and begot men and women with drops of ink : folks 
will talk to you upon the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, and other gossip of the like sort, demanding your 
admiration, your homage, for what they will call the 
triumph of human genius. Fiddle-de-^ee ! What shonld 
you care how the world moves, or whether it move at all, 
so you move well in it ? As for Homer and Shakspere, the 
first was a beggar, and for the second — for the great magi- 
cian, who as people will cant to you, has left immortal 
company for the spirit of man in its weary journey through 
this briary world — has bequeathed scenes of immortal love- 
liness for the human fancy to delight in — ^founts of eternal 
truth for the lip of man to drink, and drink — and for aye 
be renovated with every draught, — ^he, this benefactor to the 
world, could not secure a comfortable roof from the afiec- 
tions and gratitude of men, for the female descendant of his 
flesh, who withered from the world, almost an outcast 
and a pauper! Now, the man who can live a long and 
jovial life upon Nothing, has often (by some strange wizard 
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it) the wherewithal to bequeath to his heirs. As for 
irature and science, — tales of fairy-land, and the circula- 
n of the blood, — be it your care to make Nothing your 
iel ; and for your blood, heed not how it passes through 
or heart, so that as it flow, it be enriched with the 
[ghtest and strengthened with the best. 
Be a successful Nothing, my son, and be blessed ! 



LETTER VI. 



PUNCH INTRODUCES HIS SON TO '' HERMETICAL" PHILOSOPHY. 



What ! my dear boy, my last letter has thrown you into 
a fit of melancholy ? You look hopelessly, recklessly, on 
the prospects of human life, and would fiun flee into a 
hermitage, there to ponder on the mysteries of social hum- 
bug — of life and death ; the toils and the trifles of man- 
kind ? This resolution on your part I'eminded me that I 
was the fortunate possessor of a few fragmentary thoughts 
on the vast subjects you would contemplate— -of thoughts 
bom in solitude of a restless brain that has long since 
mingled with the earth. Take them— ponder on them — 
and for the present, be content to know them as — 

"Fragments on Humbug^ Solitude, Life, Death, and 
Self-Knowledoe, by the Hermit of Coney-hatch." 

I have thought it wise and pleasant in my solitude, having 
no ready-money market for my time, to devote my hours 
on hand to the intellectual wants of my fellow-man. The 
reader, affected by the beauty of my subject, may haply 
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£eel a generous curiosity, may yearn to know the condition 

of the sago who seeks to discourse upon the most vital) the 

most profound^ the most mysterious prmciple of human 

society, — for such is humbug. It is the cement of the social 

fabric. It is the golden cord tying together^ and making 

strong, the sticks and twigs of the world. It is the dulcet 

bell, whose ravishing sound calls the great family of man 

to eat, drink, and be merry ! Hapless are they, whose 

leathern ears list not the music ; for if they feed at all, at 

best they feed on draff, and are to the revellers even as 

swine are to bipeds. 

Let not the reader seek to know more of me than, with a 
most white conscience, I am permitted to tell him> The 
great events of my life are not my own. I speak without 
any oracular quibble ; I mean this, and no other. Tlie 
great accidents of my mortal travail have been sold ; yea, 
bartered by me for so many Mint medals, and a stamp 
receipt given for the payment. Thus it was. In a moment 
of pecuniary impatience, I offered a choice of the events of 
my life to a gentleman in want of materials for a popular 
novel. With a frankness that has been of singular loss to 
me throughout my existence, I opened the goods unreserv- 
edly before him. As market- wives say, I let him have the 
pick and choose of the lot ; kept nothing back for a second 
backstering. Well, the buyer left me without a decent 
event in my baskets £very picturesque accident, from 
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exaggerated homicide to the forgery of a will in a moment 
of vinous intoxication, was bought, and I confess as much) 
honestly paid for by the novelist 'fore-mentioned ; and, if 
there be truth in human bargains, as indeed there must be 
when solemnised by a stamp, — for otherwise, casuists have 
their opinions, — the incidental property of my life belongs 
to the purchaser. I have this consolation: my mundane 
struggles have affected, delighted, and instructed the world, 
though labelled with the name of another. Though I have 
remained, and must remain unknown, my deeds, dreased to 
the best advantage, have enraptured thousands. Like the 
ostrich plume waving above the whiter brow of lovely 
peeress, my life has found its way among the richest, and 
by consequence, the noblest of the earth, — whilst I, the 
liver, the poor plucked bird, have wandered over barren 
sand and fed on iron. But this is a story older than quills. 
I have nothing, then, of my life at the service of the 
reader, but that part of it, the poor remnant following the 
bargain narrated above. This being my own property, I 
sliall invest it in the present volume. My birth and paren* 
tage I have sold, and, I honestly believe, at their full value. 
There, however, remain to me a few fragments which, like 
sweepings of a spicery, though not good enough to season a 
holiday dish, may give an enduring sweetness to a cold body 
of philosophy. The cloves and cinnamon which the clean- 
handed housewife would reject for her pudding or custard, 
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xay serve for the dead belly of an embalmed Plato. In 
tliese days, philosophy itself must be spiced and sweetened, 
EUid have its eyes taken out, lest it become noisome in the 
nostrils of society. That too shall sometimes be the most 
eoceptable body of philosophy, which retains the least hint 
of bowels. 

I know not what business women have with goose-quills, 
l)eyond that of plucking them from the bird of mischief that 
the animal may become the better companion for apple- 
sauce. The later prejudices of the world have, however, 
concluded otherwise; hence, my maiden aunt, Abishag 
Jones, excelled all the family in her writing ; perhaps it 
was, that she was the only one of her tribe who wrote bank 
cheques. Mypoor father was never so happy as when he could 
get a pen between the fingers of Aunt Abishag. We grew 
up, it may be said, with an instinctive reverence, an increase 
ing admiration, of the handwriting of Aunt Jones. Now, I 
believe it is an acknowledged principle of human action, that 
what we greatly admire, we often seek to imitate. At all 
events, it happened so to me. With untiring energy, I 
laboured to emulate the flowing delicacy of Aunt Abishag's 
pen ; and at length succeeded to such a nicety, that a gentle- 
man, a perfect stranger, handed over to me fifty pounds as 
a reward for my zealous ingenuity. 

Women are fismtastic animals ! I make no flourish of this 
discovery ; indeed, I almost fear that others, it may be in 
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the dark, hare stumbled on the hidden trath. Mj Aunt 
Abishag was, however, a living and most eneigetic illusti»- 
tion of the fiict ; for it was to be reasonably supposed that 
she would have felt a flutter of pride at the suooessful genius 
of her nephew; that she would have considered his delicate 
imitation of her caligraphic powers as an elaborate homage 
to her best endowment. It was otherwise. Vindicating 
the prerogative of her sex, she became so capriciously 
obstreperous, that, respecting even her most violent whim- 
sies, I renounced the world and all its selfishness, and became 
that which I now am. 

'' What is that ? " asks the reader. 

With a brevity, which I hope will distinguish the small- 
talk of my future life, I will endeavour to answer the query. 

My Aunt Abishag confined not her inquiries of the where- 
about of her ingenious nephew to her personal exertions. 
Hence, availing herself of the bounteous powers of the press, 
she caused my portrait to be typographically delineated, 
and as a most touching proof of her regard for me, offered 
the princely sum of twenty pounds to whosoever should 
snatch me from the wUy temptations of liberty, and hold 
me in safe keeping. 

I will not attempt to describe the emotions which stirred 
within my breast, and rose to my throat, as I perused this 
last affecting evidence of my aunt's regard. Happily, I was 
diverted from a too intense contemplation of woman's ten- 
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demess, by a notice, that, in the same gazette, somewhat 

irreyeTently shouldered the manifesto of Aunt Abishag. 

From that notice I take these words : — 

" A Hermit wanted.— To philosophers, misanthropes, or 

gentlemen in difficulties, a singularly eligible opportunity 
presents itself. A nobleman of enlarged social views is 
desirous of engaging an individual for the term of three 
years in the capacity of hermit. The party engaging will 
be required to conform to the most rigid discipline of eremite 
life. No Irishman need apply ; and as the nobleman is 
desuous of assuring to himself every probable guarantee for 
the due performance of the contract, married men only will 
be treated with." 

I looked from my Aunt Abishag to the nobleman of 
enlarged social views — I wavered but for a moment be- 
tween my affection, my duty to my aunt, and a new-bom, 
romantic desire to let my beard and nails grow. In brief, 
for it is in the result only that the reader is interested, here 
I am, at this moment, in my hermitage— a snug, weather- 
proof box, eighteen feet by ten — with an oak table, one 
stool, one platter, one maple cup, a bed of dried rushes, one 
blanket, one gown, one hat, one staff. Here I am, on the 

night of this day of ^ in the year of Christian 

hopes y with the bell of Coney-hatch Church jerking 

twelve. Here have I been these twelve months ; and if a 
neighbouring fountain reflect truly, then am I as reverend 

E 2 
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and venerable an anchorite, especially about the chin, as any 
nobleman could desire to spend his cash upon. I have more 
than once thought— and strange to say, there has been a 
fearful pleasure in the errant notion— that if in this drear 
solitude I should be made the subject of a popular murder, 
my locks and beard worked in brooches, earrings, and brace- 
lets, would realize sufficient from the romantic and the 
curious to endow sundry anxious persons with becoming 
fortitude for my untimely loss. I have, however, as 
speedily banished this vanity as unworthy of my new self — 
as unworthy of a cell, that, according to a very stringent 
agreement drawn up by the attorney of Coney -hatch, is 
to be a shrine for unselfish contemplation; a retreat, 
wherein the highest powers of intellectual man are, by daily 
exercise, by nightly discipline, to climb the golden chain 
of necessity, and strike delicious music from every link. 
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LETTER VII. 



THE HERMIT^S " PHILOSOPHY "—CONTINUED. 



How pure this atmosphere ! How sweet, with opening 
lungs and in-drawn chest, to take a long, deep, bacchanal 
dtanght of midnight air, cool from the stars and odorous 
with May ! With not a taint of urban smoke— 'With not 
the fever-heat of corroding mortal life— -to infect the soul 
with maladies of which men daily die, albeit doctors dream 
not of the true disease ! How grand at this moment to 
hear, in the profound of night, the heart of the earth beat — 
beat towards eternity ! To feel a new afiPection, as we 
recognise a new life— closer sympathies with all that presses 
upon us ! To lose our old habitual eyes, that blink dreamily 
at common-place ; with true vision to see spirits ascending 
and descending from every blade *and leaf; and with ears 
tuned to the most secret melody of nature— that like a happy 
housewife, siags as she toils — list the working of that vast 
laboratory compassed in yon giant oak ! 

We can do more. Drop through the earth, and, with 
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Btrengthening heart and health-obtaining brain, look £ace to 
face at Death, and see a new-found beauty in his barren 
bones. We can scan him, talk to him, and see a thousand 
curious beauties — odd, grave blandishments, in the abused 
wight; the worthy creature, wronged in our half-knowledge, 
slandered in the malice of our ignorance. What filthy 
names — when the broad sun was shining upon us, and we 
were laughing in the glory of a new doublet and jerkin — 
have we spat upon hhn ! How have we mauled him, when 
we .have thought of his wicked will with cousin Bridget—a 
red-Upped creature with the breath of a heifer ! How did we 
rate him for a wretch, a beast, a monster dining upon heart- 
strings-^-an ogre that blotted out the beauty of the sun — 
that put a poison into the violet's leaf— that turned all 
gracious and all lovely things to hideous, ghastly mas- 
querade ! — How did we clench our fist, and stamp at him, 
as, with reeling brain and bursting heart, we stood at thy 
grave, Oh, Admetus ! and wished ourselves a clod of the 
v^ey, to mingle with thy bones ! 

Fortune is called harlot every hour of the day, and that, 
too, by grave gentlemen who only abuse the wench before 
company because they have never known her private Ceivoius. 
Bad as she is, however, let sour-faced Seneca and all the.other 
philosophers of the vinegar-cruet stalk with paper lanterns 
before her door, they will never bring the romping hoyden 
into ill repute. No ; she wiU still be visited, prayed to, 
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cajoled, flattered ; and when she plays a jilt's trick, will be 
abused as lustily as ever. Yet, what is this universal abuse 
-—this polyglot reviling — ^for fortune is damned by all ijilours 
and in all tongues, — ^to the foul, ungrateful, scandalous, 
mean-spirited, shabby — ay, and hypocritical, abuse of Death? 
Oh, no ! do not believe what is said of Death. All folks 
abuse him, and therefore, if for nothing else, out of the very 
chivalry of your nature — shake hands with him. No— not 
hands ; that, for a few years at least, is a little too near. 
Bat there — give him the end of your walking-stick, and let 
him shake that. Well done ! Now, look at him. Hath 
he not been scurvily limned ? The dirty portrait-painters 
of the world, learning that the good fellow had so many 
enemies, have viUanously libelled him. Should you recog- 
nise, in the fine benevolence now smiling upon you — and 
forely no chamberlain, with finger on his golden key, ever 
looked a visitor a sweeter welcome-Hshould you see, in the 
frank hospitality before you, the sneaking, haggard, noise- 
leas stabber, painted by a million brushes ? Is he not all 
over — gentleman ? Behold his face — his frame ! Hath he 
not the countenance of Adonis, with perhaps a somewhat 
downward look ? The outline of an Apollo ? He carries a 
dart. It is no vulgar implement — ^no piece of torturing cold 
iron, to pierce and grope in human bowels, but an arrow 
from the quiver of £temal Day. It has been used so 
F mnch in this thick-dew world, that, to the filmy eyes of 
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men, it has lost its brightness ; but it is not so : the immor-^ 
tal ray is under the rust. The meanest, the scorrie^t abuss j 
has been cast upon all-suffering Death. Not one fiiir gil 
has been left him. Even the sweetness of his breath ! 
been traduced. Now, madam — nay, put aside your smel 
ing-bottle, and fearlessly approach. There ! Death breathes. 
Is it not an air from Elysium? Amaranth, madam- 
amaranth! 

We are content to take up the abuse of the world as 
truthful censure — to believe in the hard sayings flung in the 
teeth of Death as well-earned reproach. We condemn him 
by hearsay ; and join in the halloo of an unthinking, igno- 
rant mob. But invite Death to a tete-a-tete: divesting 
yourself of vulgar prejudice, sit down in a place like this— 
for you are in my hermitage, reader, — and calmly and dis- 
passionately chat with him, and you will find the fine old 
fellow to have been villanously maligned — shamefully scan- 
dalised. You will, to your own surprise, and no less comfort, 
discover in Death the noblest benefactor — the staunchest, 
truest friend. All the naughty things you have heard of 
him will seem to you as the gossip of cowards — the malioe 
of fook. All the foul paraphernalia — the shroud, the 
winding-sheet — the wet heavy clay, the worm and corrap- 
tion at which serious gentlemen shake their heads, and talk 
for an hour upon, have no more to do with you than with 
the hare that may nibble the grass above what once was 
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years ; no more touch you than they touch the red- faced 
urchins making chains of buttercups and daisies on a falsi- 
fying tombstone. When moralising wordmongers seize 
you by the button, and holding up a skull or old earth- 
smelling tibia to your eye, look straight down their noses, 
and tell you that in a short time you will be no more than 
that they thrust in your face, — tell them, with all reverence, 
they lie. What will your skull, your bones, be to you, 
more than your com that was cut out on Thursday — more 
than that vile double-tooth which, having tortured you for a 
fortnight, was, a week since, lugged out of your jaw, and 
left at the dentist's? It is the vile literalness of people's 
brains that gives an unhandsomeness to the dead bones of 
men ; that makes them in the grave a part and parcel of 
the sentient thing; that would make their foulness and 
di^;race a humiliation to the soaring man. You show me 
his lordship's cast-off court-suit of tarnished silver : that it 
is cast off, proves to me that he has possessed himself of a 
better. Show me the skull of a dead philosopher — nay, of 
a defunct pickpocket ; commence a dumpish morality on the 
terrible change of head undergone by sage or thief, and I 
shall reply to you — It is excellent that it Lb so ; for, depend 
upon it, the change is for the better ; he has obtained a 
much handsomer article. 

We libel the sanctity of Death, when we dress it in arti- 
ficial terrors. We profane it, when, applying a moral gal- 
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yanism to its lineaments, we make it mope and mow at the 
weak and credulous. 

The truth is, we have made too much a mystery of the 
common-places of Death: we have made scarecrows of 
skeletons, instead of looking upon them with a sort of 
respect — as we look upon the hat, coat, and breeches of one 
we once loved,— of one who once wore the articles that were 
a necessary part of his dress for this world, but that in fact 
never made any portion of that thing, that essence, which 
we knew as he. You say, that was his thigh-bone : very 
well — ^this was his walking-stick. Bone or cane, one was 
as much of him as the other : he is alike independent of 
both. I deny that he is changed — that his dignity is in the 
remotest degree compromised, because his human furniture 
is nailed in a box, and crammed in a hole. You might as 
well preach upon the disgrace of walking-sticks, because 
our friend's bit of dragon's blood, after sundry domestic 
revolutions, has been cut into a dibber. To make a death's- 
head horrible — to preach from its pretended loathsomeness 
a lesson to the pride of humanity<»-to extract from it terrors 
to the spirit of man, whilst yet consorted with flesh and 
blood, — ^the churchyard moralist should prove that the skull 
remains the ghastly, comfortless prison of the soul, — that, 
for a certain time, it is ordained its blank and hideous dun- 
geon. Then, indeed, would a death's-head be horrible; 
then would it appal a heart of stone and ribs of steel. But, 
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good sexton<preacher, when now yon show me a skull, what 
do I look upon ? The empty shell, through which the bird 
has risen to the day. 

I have learned this in my hermitage — learned it^ sitting 
cheek by jowl with Death, talking over his doings, and 
deeply contemplating the loveliness of his attributes. 



LETTER VIII. 

CONCLUSION OF THE " HERMETIOAL" PHILOSOPHY. 

I HAVE learned another trick in this solitude. I liA?e 
learned to separate the twin natures with which, it is my 
belief, every man is bom, and to sit in judgment upon the 
vices, the follies, the high feelings, and grovelling appetites, 
that make up the double me. Make a trial of the process, 
reader. Quit the world for a season. Look boldly into 
yourself; and however high may have been your notion of 
the cleanliness of your moral temple, you will, if you look 
with steady, courageous eyes, blush and marvel at its many 
dirty little holes and comers, the vile, unswept nooks — the 
crafty spiders and their noisome webs. And in this temple, to 
your surprise, you wiU behold two pulpits for two preachers. 
In the innocency of your knowledge you thought there was 
but one divine, and that a most respectable, orthodox, phi- 
lanthropic creature ; punctual in his discourses, exemplary 
in his discipline — indeed, the very pattern of a devout and 
cheerful man. You look, and behold, there is another 
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preacher, a fellow with no more reverence in him than in a 
Malay amack ; a pettifogging, mean-spirited, albeit quick- 
witted, eihnffling scoundrel, whose voice, too, in the throng 
and press of the world has appeared to you so like the voice 
of the good, grave gentleman whom you deemed alone in 
lus vocation, that you have a thousand times, without 
leflection, followed his bidding — ^unhesitatingly obeyed his 
khests, and only now, when you have set apart a season for 
consideration, only now perceive the imposture — recognise 
the counterfeit. 

"What!" you exclaim, "and was it he who prompted 

me with that bitter answer to poor inoffensive Palemon V* 

" Was it he who bade me button up my pocket and growl — 

'No,' to such a petitioner on such a day?" " Was it he 

who whispered me to cross the road, and cut to the heart 

the ruined, shabby-coated Damon?" And still further 

considering the matter, you remember that the interloper 

monitor, the fellow whose very existence you never sus- 

' pected, has had nearly all the talk to himself; the grave 

k gentleman, whose voice has been so well imitated, and 

I whom you thought your pastor and your master, having 

^ been silenced, out-talked, by the chattering of an unsus- 

t pected opponent. I say it, you are twin-souled. Step into 
my hermitage. Submit to wholesome discipline of thought, 
and, be assured of it, you will, in due season, be able to 
divorce self from self ; to arraign your fellen moiety at the 
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bar of oonscienoe ; to bring against it a thousand score of 
crimes^ a thousand peccadilloes, all the doings of the scarvj 
rascal you bear within you, and whose misdeeds are for the 
first time made known to you. 

Well, the court is open. 

Who,— you cry,— "is that beetle-browed, shuffling, cock- 
eyed knave at the bar ? Is he a poacher, a smuggler, a 
suborner of false testimony, a swindler, a thief? 

Gently, gently, sir; that unfortunate creature is your 
twin-soul. It was he who in the case of Mr. Suchathing 
advised you to— 

God bless me ! I remember— -don't speak of it — sho<&- 
ing !— I'm very sorry. 

And it was he who, when poor widow Soandso^ 

There^ hold your tongue ! I recollect all about it. How 
have I been deceived by that scoundrel ! But then, how 
could I ever have believed that I carried such a rascal about 
me? 

For my own part, I am firm in the faith that I should 
never have discovered my own twin varlet had I not shut 
the door upon the world and taken a good inside stare at 
myself. No; my hair would have grown grey and my 
nose wine-coloured — ^for it hath a purpureal weakness, — 
and as a disti ngu is h ed statesman, whose name I forget, once 
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said, I might have patted the hack of my naughty twin 
soul, deeming him a remarkahly fine sample of the artide ; 
and so gone on, working for a handsome epitaph, and dying 
with a Christian-like assurance that I had earned the same. 
I might have lived and died thus self-deluded, hut for this 
retreat so happily opened to me hy the illustrious nohleman 
aforesaid. 

'' A work of this nature u not to be performed upon one 
leg ; and should smell of oil^ if duly and deservedly handled.** 
Such is the solenm avowal of a £Euitastically grave phi- 
losopher, on the completion of his opus magnum ; but surely 
that vaunt hath a more fitting abiding-place in the present 
page. My subject, too, like that of my brother philoso- 
pher, from its innate dignity, its comprehensive usefulness, 
might employ the goose-quills of a whole college. It were 
easy to tell ofiP at least five hundred men — ^many of them 
having the ears of kings, and what is more, the purse- 
strings of nations at their command —all of them, by nature 
and practice, admirably fitted for the work. From their 
very successes the world has a claim upon them for the 
encydopasdic labour. However, until the time arrives 
when these men, touched by a sense of their ingratitude, 
shall repair the wrong, let the present little book receive 
the welcome due to good intentions. I am content, in the 
whirl and mutation of all mundane things, to be trumped 
by a minister, a cardinal, a philosopher, a commercial phi- 
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•often ride in a coach of her own through the highways of 
the city, like a fine lady, suffers her pulse to be felt only in 
priyate. Humbug is the philosopher's Egeria, and to be 
wooed and truly known in secret. 

Think you, reader, there is no other reason for the sundry 
prorogations of Parliament, than that the excellent men, 
(selected only for their wisdom and their virtue from their 
less wise and less virtuous fellows,) having generously pre- 
sented so many pounds to the state, their services are for a 
time no longer required ? Such is not the profound intent 
of prorogation. Its benevolent purpose is to send every 
senator into healthful solitude, that he may fortify himself 
with a frequent contemplation of his past votes ; that he may 
call up and question his twin soul, and rejoice himself to 
know that the Dromios within him have given their voices 
in accordance — that one of the sneaking gemini, out of the 
baseness of expected gains, has not cried '' Ay," when its 
nobler fellow stoutly intended " No !" 
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LETTER IX. 

ON THE "bKAUTY" AND "LITXXniY'* OF TRUTH. — THE 

UNALLOYED OUINEAS. 

So, my dear child, you have had enough of philosophy 
have read enough of the speculations of the Hermit 
Coney-hatch, to feel that your yearnings for solitary 
templation were hut a passing weakness ; to know, that it 
in the hustling world ahout you, true wisdom finds its 
its most enduring reward? Parchment, my dear 
though writ and illuminated with all the glories of 
human hrain, is a perishable commodity : now, gold in 
will last till the world cracks. 

I now come to the principal subject of your last letter,- 
" the beauty of Truth." 

My dear boy, truth is, no doubt, a very beautiful objeoi 
so are diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds ; but, like th( 
sparkling, precious things, it is by no means necessaiy 
your condition of life, — and if sported at all, is only to 
enjoyed by way of luxury. Beware, lest a vain cono 
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! ahonld min you. The nobleman, the man of independence, 
i&ay speak truth, as he may wear a brilliant in his breast 

' worth a hundred guineas. Now, as you must be content 

I with at best a bit of Bristol-stone, with a small imitation of 
the lustrous reality^ so, in like way, can you not afford to 
utter the true sparkling commodity at all times. Do not 
sappose, however, that I would have you never speak the 
truth. Pray, do not misunderstand me. You may, as a 
man of the world, and a trader who would turn the prudent 
penny, — ^you may always speak the truth when it can be in 
no way to your advantage to utter the contrary. 

At the same time, my beloved boy, take heed that you 
obtain not the evil reputation of a liar. ^' What !" — I think 
I hear you exclaim, — '^ your advice, papa, involves a contra- 

I dictton." By no means. What I wish to impress upon you, 

' is the necessity of so uttering your verbal coinage, that to 
the superficial eye and careless ear, it may have all the 

; appearance, all the ring of the true article. Herein con- 
sists the great wisdom of life. The thousands who have 

I grown rich by its application to all their worldly concerns 
are incalculable. The world, as at present constituted, 
could not go on without lying. And, I am convinced, it is 
only the full conviction of this fact that enables so many 
worthy, excellent people to club their little modicum of daily 
fidsehood together^ for the benevolent purpose of keeping 
the world upon its axis. 

F 2 
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For a moment, coiuider tbe effect produced in LoDdM 
alone, if from to-morrow momitig, for one month only, evaj 
num, woman, and child were to spealc the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. You hare read of towni 
beaded, of cities sacked, of the unbridled faiy of a aangni- 
naiy soldiery ; but all this would be as sport to the honon 
of this our most civilized metropolis. Gracious Plutna! 
Think of the banlcruptciea ! Imagine the confeffiions of 
statesmen! Considerthe internal revelationsof churchmen! 
Only reflect upon the thouaands and thousands of— at pre- 
sent — most respectable, exemplary people, congn^ted in 
the highways and market-places, making a " clean breast" 
to one another,— each man ahockiog bis neighbour with the 
confession of his social iniquity, of liis daily hypocrisy, of 
his rascal vice that he now feeds and cockers like a pet 
snake in private 1 If all men were thus to turn themselves 
inside ont, the majority of blacks would, I fear, be moat 
alarming. We might have Hottentot chancellors, and even 
Ethiopian bishops ! 

A wise German, named Goethe, has observed — " There ia 
something in every man, which, if known to his fellow, 
woali make him hate him." How, then, could the wrorld 
gn on with this reciprocal passion of hatred t Philosophic 
statesmen, conscious of this fact, have therefore leaveaed 
every social institution with a necessary and most whole- 
some amount of fitlsehood. Hence, too, we have what are 
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ealled legal fictions. Hence, Justice^ the daughter of Trath, 
debauched by Law, gives, with a solemn smirk, short weight 
to the poor, and a lumping pennyworth to the rich. 

Wliat are the fees paid to hungry, hundred-handed office, 
but offerings exacted by felsehood ? What is the costliness 
of Justice, but the wilful extravagance of lying-^the practi- 
cal mendacity of Hfe ? Truth, by a paradoxical fiction, is 
painted naked; and Justice is robed in plain, unspotted 
white ! Why, the old harridan must have as many gew- 
gaws — as many big-beaded necklaces — brooches — ^pins — 
chuns, and armlets, as the wife of a Jew bailiff. These 
things she must have, or what does she with the presents 
made to her — the fees exacted ? 

I tell you again and again, all truth will not do in this 
world. I will give you a short story, in illustration of the 
reality of this. 

How, or by what accident, they escaped from the Mint, 
was never known, but certain it is, that one hundred guineas 
of pure gold, without the least alloy, were once upon a time 
issued to the world. Old Gregory Muckly, by chance, 
obtained half-a-dozen pieces of this coin, which, together 
with a few other pieces, were carefuUy hoarded in a worsted 
stocking; and when Gregory was safely deposited in 
churchyard clay, they became the rightful property of his 
son Hodge, 
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Hodge was a simple, honest creature ; caring noUiiDg for 
the pomps of the world ; 

^ The tain of all kit yanity, to deck 
With one bright bell some fitv'rite heifer's neck." 

Business, however, brought him to London. Well, before 
he returned to Gammon Farm, he would purchase a London 
present — a bran new scarlet shawl for sbter Sake. Two 
guineas did Hodge, with fraternal self-complacency, set apart 
for this gift. Caught by the truthful assurance exhibited in 
a mercer s window that the stock was ^' selling off under 
prime cost," Hodge thought he was sure of at least a three^ 
guinea shawl for two. Hereupon, he entered the shop; 
rolled his eyes from side to side, seeking the radiant present 
for sister Suka 

^'Have you a nice, bran new scarlet shawl for two 
guineas V asked Hodge. 

** Sir," replied the shopkeeper, ^^ you come at a lucky 
moment; we have the most delicious article — ^the most 
wonderful scarlet. To anybody else, sir, it would be three 
guineas and a half; but as you haye frequently been a cus- 
tomer to us" — 

" Nay, nay," cried Hodge, " I was never here before." 

" J beg your pardon, sir ; humbly beg your pardon— 
another gentleman like you," said the tradesman. 

*^ I'm no gentleman, neither," said Hodge ; ''and all I want 
is, you to show me the shawl." 
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^^ There, sir," said the mercer, throwing the shawl upon 
•^e counter ; " there's a scarlet." 

" Ha ! ha ! so it be — ^like a poppy," chuckled Hodge. 

** A poppy, sir, — a poppy's brickdust to it," said the 
tradesman. 

"Nay, nay, not so," cried Hodge; "and I thmk I've 
•een more poppies than thee." 

"Ha! ha! no doubt, sir— very true. Well, I assure you, 
to anybody else this article would be three guineas and a 
half; but to you, we'll say two." 

" There they be," said Hodge ; and he laid down the two 
unalloyed guineas on the counter. 

As the tradesman took up the coin, a shadow fell upon 
bis £Eice ; and turning to his shopman, he whispered, " Run 
for a constable." Then addressing himself to Hodge, he 
said — " Walk this way, if you please." 

In two minutes Hodge was in the mercer's back parlour ; 
in five, in the custody of a constable ; and in ten more, 
arraigned before a magistrate, being charged with an attempt 
to pass off bad money. 

" Look at the things, your worship ; look at their colour 
— feel 'em — they'll bend like pewter ; and to attempt to 
pass such pocket-pieces upon an honest tradesman, — ^really !" 
and the mercer was bursting with indignation. 

Hodge's defence was not listened to, and he was sent to 
ijfaol for two days until a proper officer &om the Mint could 
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be in attendance to pronounce judgment on the suspected 
guineas. 

^^ Indeed, this is curious," said Mr. Testem, the Mint 
functionary ; ^ but I don t wonder at your suspicions ; the 
fact is, these guineas are too good," Mr. Testem then nar- 
rated that a hundred pieces of coin, of pure, unalloyed gold, 
had been accidentally issued, and that Hodge's two guineas 
were of them. 

My son — ^he who in this world resolves to speak only the 
truth, will speak only what is too good for the mass of man- 
kind to understand, and, like Hodge, will be persecuted 
accordingly. 
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LETTER X. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN APPRAISER.-^LEOEND OP THE 

RIGHT LEO. 

YovB last letter, my dear son, annoyed, oppressed me. 
l^That ! you wish you had heen horn an Esquimaux, a Chip- 
pewaw, a Hottentot, rather than a memher of the most 
civilized, most generous nation (as every people modestly 
say of themselves) on the face of the earth. Ungrateful 
l)oy ! is this the return you make me for the very handsome 
present of your existence, — is this your gratitude for heing 
called out of nothing to hecome an eating, drinking, tax- 
paying animal ? 

Despondency, my child, is the slow suicide of the mind. 
Heaven knows what I have suffered at the hands of the 
world !— how, with my heart hleeding into my very shoes, 
I have still chirped and crowed roo-toait-tooU^ despising 
while I laughed with and chattered to the reeking rascals, 
niggard of their pence, who still thronged and gaped ahout 
me! 
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Alas! 'tis true, I have gone here and thwe, 

And made myself a motley to the Yiewj 

Gor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 

Made old offences of affections new I " 



Neyertheless, if now and then ray heart has been a little 
slack, I have braced it up again with my drum, and looking 
upon life at the best as composed of just so many pleasur- 
able sensations, I have enjoyed myself as often as I could, 
which I have thought the yery wisest way of showing my 
gratitude for my existence. Wlien I could not obtain large 
pleasures, I put together as many small ones as possible. 
Small pleasures, depend upon it, lie about as thick as daisies; 
and for that very reason are neglected, trodden under foot, 
instead of being worn in our button-holes. We cannot 
afford to buy moss-roses at Christmas, or cameUias at any 
time : and so, all the year round we couple buttercups with 
vulgarity ; and the lovely, odorous things that grow in 
the hedge-side, we let wither where they grow, for no 
other reason than that the king's highway is not a royal 
garden. 

At the same time, my dear boy, I would not have you 
^py the contentment of your father. Contentment is very 
Well in a pastoral ; and I have seen something which called 
itself Contentment, sitting smugly at a small-coal fire, en- 
Joying its crust and half-a-pint of beer in a tin mug on the 
*iob,-^niy because it would not stir itself to get the port 
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^Hd olives, that with yery little exertion were within its 
K^each. Though I know this to be pusillanimity, and not 
oontentment, nevertheless, my dear child, I cannot alto- 
g^ether acquit myself of it. Be warned by your sire. I 
might, with my genius, have trod the boards of a play-house, 
— have had my name upon the walls, in type that blacking- 
makers should have envied ; I might have danced quadrilles 
in Cavendish-square on my off-nights, and been trundled 
about the town in my own air-cushioned carriage ; for I 
have all the qualifications in the highest degree which lead 
to such a golden result.-— Of this I am assured by their suc- 
cess as poorly and extravagantly copied by another : but no, 
I was doomed to be a street vagabond, and came into the 
world with a base taste for mud in my infant mouth, and 
an ear throbbing for drum and pandeans. Hence, I have—- 
when doing my best — ^been scoffed at, and abused by fish- 
wives, when, with the sagacious application of the same 
powers, I might have been pelted by heiresses with nosegays 
firom the boxes ! 

My child, know not diffidence : it is an acquaintance that 
hourly picks your pocket — that makes you hob-and-nob 
with plush breeches, when otherwise, you might jostle it 
with court ruffles. Receive this for an axiom : nineteen 
times out of twenty the world takes a man at his own valu- 
ation. A philosopher — I forget his name — has called the 
human soul, on its first manifestation in this world, thickly 
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veiled as it is in babj-flesh — a blank sheet of paper. Now 
I, my son, call every full-grown man at his outset in life, a 
piece, not of blank, but of bank paper ; in £Eict, a note, in 
all things perfect save that the amount is not written in. It 
is for the man himself to put down how many pounds it 
shall pass for; to snatch an eagle-quUl, and, with a brow of 
bronze and eye of brass, to write down 

or else, with shaking hand and lips of indigo, to scratch d 
miserable, pauper-stricken, squalid—^ 

£(©IU 

It is, I say, for the man himself to give value to his own 
moral paper ; and though, I grant, now and then the prying 
and ill-natured may hold up the article to the light to search 
for the true water-mark, the owner of the note has only to 
swagger and put the face of a Csssar on the transaction, 
to silence every scruple. 

As an instance, my dear boy, of what perseverance will 
do— of what an inexorable advocacy of merit (or fancied 
merit, for that is the thing) will do for the professor, — I 
will give you a short story, drawn from a Dutch annalist of 
the sixteenth century. 

Serene and balmy was the 9th of June morning, 1549, 
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'When three men dressed as heralds, and superhly mounted 
on piebald horses, appeared in the streets of Utrecht. Im- 
tDediatelj hehind them, mounted on a mule richly capari- 
soned, rode a man, or rather a human bundle — a hunch- 
back, with his right leg less than a goose's over-roasted 
drumstick ; the leg was, moreover, bowed like a pot-hook ; 
and, as at first was thought, that its deformity might be 
fiilly seen, was without hose or shoe ; in plain words — ^it 
'Was a naked leg. The dwarf was followed by six horsemen, 
handsomely arrayed, and strongly mounted. 

The procession halted before the burgomaster's door, when 
the heralds, putting their trumpets to their lips, blew so 
load a blast that every man*s money danced in his pocket. 
The crowd with gaping mouths and ears awaited the pro- 
clamation of the herald, who thus unburthened himself: 

" Let it be known to all comers of the creation, that our 
most noble, most puissant master, now present, the right 
valorous and worthy Vandenhoppenlimpen, has the most 
perfect right leg of all the sons of earth ! In token whereof, 
he now exhibiteth the limb ; whereat, let all men shout and 
admire!" 

On the instant, the dwarf cocked up his withered stump, 
self-complacently laying his hand upon his heart ; and at 
the same moment the crowd screamed and roared, and 
abused and reviled the dwarf, whilst some market-women 
discharged ancient eggs and withered apples at him, — until 
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the procession, followed by the roaring populace, made their 
way back to their hostelry. 

The next morning, at the same place and like houi) the 
same proclamation was made. Again the undamited dwarf 
showed his limb, and agun he was chased and pelted. 

And every day for six months, the unwearied heralds pro- 
claimed the surpassing beauty of Vandenhoppenlimpen's 
right leg, and every day the leg was exhibited. And after 
a time, every day the uproar of the mob decreased ; and the 
leg was considered with new and growing deference. 

^^ After all, we must have been mistaken — there surely is 
something in the leg," said one contemplative burgher. 

^^ I have some time thought so," answered another. 

" 'Tisn't likely," said a third, " that the man would stand 
so to the excellence of his leg, unless there were something 
in it, not to be seen at once." 

^' It is my faith," said the burgomaster s grandmother-^ 
*^ a faith I'll die in, for I have heard the sweet man himself 
say as much a hundred-and-fifty times, that all other right 
legs are clumsy and ill-shaped, and that Vandenhoppen- 
limpen's leg is the only leg on the earth, made as a leg 
should be." 

In a short season, this faith became the creed of the mob ; 
and, oh, how the neighbouring cities, towns, and villages 
emptied themselves into Utrecht, to gaze and marvel at 
Vandenhoppenlimpen's leg ! When he died, a model of the 
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limb was taken, and cast in virgin gold, is now used as a 
tobaoco-stopper on state occasions at the Stadt-house of 
Utrecht. 

My child, there are at this moment many Vandenhoppen- 
limpens eating bread very thickly buttered, from haying 
stoutly championed the surpassing merits of their bowed 
and bucked right leg. 



LETTER XI. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF HYPOCRISY. — STORY OF THE LEMON 

MERCHANT. 

No, I have no sympathy, my son — ^none whatever, for 
you. What ! to have scraped a very promismg acquaintance 
with a man of Alderman Bilberry's wealth — to have had 
him more than once nod to you ; and then, when fortune— 
a happy fortune ! as it might have turned out — throws you 
both together in the same Greenwich boat, to lose the alder- 
man for ever ! You will say, the alderman acted meanly, 
dirtily, shabbily ; will tell me, that you saw him only five 
minutes before take twopence in change for a glass of ginger- 
beer, when, at the same time, he regretted to the trumpeter, 
who came round the deck to gather for himself and musical 
companions, that '^ he had not a copper about him, or would 
give it with the greatest pleasure." What devil, may I 
ask you, tempted you to jog the alderman's memory on the 
ginger-beer and penny-pieces ? You will say to me, the 
alderman told a lie, the alderman acted shabbily ; and, there- 
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foTe, you reproYed him ; and, what you doubtless think a 
splendid peacock's feather in your cap, you reproved him 
^^^th a joke ! I shall certainly write no more to you, if I 
&id my letters do you so little service. 

My son, never see the meanness of mankind. Let men 

liedge, and shbk, and shift, and lie, and with faces of un- 

iTvnnkled adamant tell you the most monstrous falsehoods, 

either in their self-glorification, or to disguise some habitual 

I paltriness, still, never detect the untruth ; never lay your 

(finger on the patch they have so bunglingly sewed upon then 
moral coat, but let them depart with the most religious 
I persuasion that they have triumphantly bamboozled you. 
■ -By these means, although you are most efficiently assisting 
In the. hypocrisy of life, you will be deemed a sociable, a 
I most good-natured fellow. Be stone-blind, and you will be 
l)eneyolent ; be deaf, and you will be all heart. To have 
I on insight-— or at least to show you have it — ^into the dirty 
I evasions of life, is to have a moral squint. To lay your 
tnger upon a plague-spot, is to be infected with malice. 
I No : though you meet with men scurfed with moral leprosy, 
I 8ee not the scales, but cry out lustily, " What perfect gen- 

Itlemeni" To discover meanness in men, is, in men's 
opinion, to be strongly tinctured with the iniquity. 
Mr. Chaucer, in allusion to the devil, says €tf him, 
"He hath in Jewe's heart his waspe's nest." 
Now, what we call the devil, has built — by th- agency of 
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his demon wasps, Pride, Avarioe, Soorn, Oppression, Selfish- 
ness, and others — thousands of nests in the hearts hoth of 
Jews and Christians. Well, suppose you have the power 
of looking into their hearts as though they were so many 
crystal hlves,^-suppose you behold in them the rapacious 
insects — ^hear their buzzing — almost see their stings; — if 
you cry " Wasps, wasps," men will shake their heads at you 
for a malicious, evil-minded fellow ; but, my dear boy, di^ 
your hands, and ciy, ^' What a honeycomb ! " and you shsll 
pass from mouth to mouth as the ^^ best of creatures." When 
you have seen something more of the world, you will know 
that men rarely attribute an exposure of a social evil to an 
inherent indignation of the evil itself, but to an unhealthy 
appetite for moral foulness. Then, my boy, will they most 
virtuously defame you — then will they, in the name of out- 
raged virtue, call you hard, high-sounding names. The 
wrestlers of old, says Plutarch, threw dirt on one another 
that they might get a better grasp, and more successfully 
trip up each other s heels. In the like way, does ignorauoe 
or hypocrisy, in the name of virtue, cast dirt upon him who 
would trip up a giant wrong. There were, doubtless, 
those among the Philistines--particular and most virtuous 
friends of Goliath — who called David a very bitter, ill- 
natured little fellow. 

It is extraordinary, too, how this scandal will stick upon 
you ; how it will be used to misinterpret all your motives— 
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to give a twist to your most heroic, most benevolent actions. 

I will suppose that you are crossing a bridge, or walking by 

a river's side. Well, a nurseiy-maid — ^thinking, it may be, 

of Jack Robinson, whom she is to meet when the child is 

put to bed — is so far buried in her thoughts that she lets the 

baby tumble souse into the stream. You may not swim like 

a dolpbin, yet without waiting to take off your coat, or lay 

your gold repeater on the grass, you leap into the water, and 

with no small personal risk manage to bring the baby safe 

to the bank. Well, you think yourself entitled to at least 

the good opinion of the world for your heroism. Alas ! you 

have been such a bitter person all your life, you have told 

such disagreeable verities, you have so constantly refused to 

club in with that conventional hypocrisy that has neither 

eyes nor nose for social blotch or social taint, that Detraction 

' denies to you one word of praise for your ducking ; but 

gravely insists that your sole reason for jumping into the 

river was this, — ^you thought you mw a silver spoon shining 

at the bottom. 

Having obtained a name for ill-nature, or in reality having 

nired a fatal reputation for using your eyes, it will be in 

iTain for you to deal in praise of anything. No : the people 

|who profess to know you will, like witches, read even your 

trayers backwards ; will insist that there is some lurking 

iischief, some subtle abuse, in what appears to be unmixed 

id heartfelt eulogy. Offer what you will to the world, 
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the world will declare yoa onlj deal in one oommodltj. 
Yon will be in the condition of the man who sold lemons. 
His history being very short, and at the same time tonch-^ 
ingly illustratiye of the evil I would warn you against^ shall 
be set down in this letter. 

There was, in a certain city, a man who sold lemons. 
From boyhood until forty, he had dealt in no other fruit ; 
and with those who needed lemons^ his stock was in good , 
request. And so years passed away, and the man made a 
tolerable living of his merchandise, though a certain blunt- 
ness of manner, a resolution never to take one forthing less 
of a customer than he first asked, did somewhat keep down 
the profits of his calling. Throughout the city, the man 
was known by no other title than — the Lemon Merchant. 
At length, but how it came to pass I know not, lemons 
ceased to be in demand : no man, woman, or child, purchased 
a lemon — lemons seemed, henceforth, to be the forbidden 
fruit : crowds of passengers passed the man's basket, but no 
one spent a single obolus. Want, starvation, threatened our 
lemon-merchant. What was he to do ? It was plain the 
fashion had turned from lemons, and had set in for nothing 
but oranges. Well, my son, you would think it was some 
good genius that whispered to the man, ** Give up thy lemon 
basket ; do not vainly strive to huckster with what is now 
the accursed fruit, but sell what little goods thou hast, and 
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hieing to the market, therQ buy thee oranges ; sweet, deli- 
cious oranges ; oranges, luscious as the flesh of Venus." The 
lemon-merchant followed the advice of his counsellor, and 
selling up all he had in the world, invested the money in a 
box of magnificent oranges : they were the finest in the 
market; the mouths oi emperors might have watered 
for them; they were a gladdening picture to the eye — a 
restorative perfume to the nose. Since the oranges that 
wooed the lip of Eve in Paradise, there never had been such 
oranges! 

It was a grand holiday, when for the first time our hence- 
forth orange-merchant took his customary stand at the steps 
of the Church of St. Angelica. His eye twinkled, and his 
heart swelled with honest pride as he looked at the pas- 
sengers who thronged by him, and then again looked at the 
golden fruit piled in his basket at his foot. It was very 
strange ; but though all the orange-dealers about him sold 
their stock in a trice, although he was left with the only 
oranges near the church, no one, albeit seeking oranges, 
offered to buy the fruit of him. At last, the man took 
heart, and cried to the people as they passed, '^ Oranges ; 
sweet, sweet oranges ! Buy my oranges ! " 

" Oranges, fellow ! " cried the passengers, " what impu- 
dence is this ? Isn't it clear that there isa't an orange in 
your basket — isn't it certain that you deal in nothing but 
lemons ? " 
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It was in vain for the man to bawl ^' Oranges ! " for there 
was no one who heard hun, who did not laugh and sneer, and 
imswer, ** Pooh ! pooh ! Lemons ! " 

My dear son, once get a reputation (as you hare done 
with Alderman Bilberry) for the acidity of truth, and 
though your lips, like the lips of the infant Plato, shall 
distil honey, the world will not believe in the sweetness. 
Oflfer what oranges you will, the world will repay the offer- 
ing with the cry of—" Lemons." 
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LETTER XII. 

ON THE PHILOSOPHT OF BORROWING. ^HOPKINS'S UMBRELLA. 

You ask me to supply you with a list of books, that you 
may purchase the same for your private delectation. My 
dear boy, receive this, and treasure it for a truth : no wise 
man ever purchases a book. Fools buy books, and wise 
men— borrow them. By respecting, and acting upon 
this axiom, you may obtain a very handsome library for 
nothing. 

Do you not perceive, too, that by merely borrowing a 
volnme at every possible opportunity, you are obtaining for 
jonrself the reputation of a reading man ; you are interest- 
ing in your studies dozens of people who, otherwise, would 
care not whether you knew A, B, C, or not ? With your 
shelves thronged with borrowed volumes, you have an as- 
sniance that your hours of literary meditation frequently 
engage the thoughts of, alike, intimate and casual acquaint- 
ance. To be a good borrower of books is to get a sort of 
halo of learning about you, not to be obtained by laying out 
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money upon printed wisdom. For instance, yon meet Hng- 
gins. He no sooner sees yon than, pop, yon are associated 
with all the Csesars ; he having — simple Huggins ! — lent 
yon his Roman History honnd in best historic calf. He 
never beholds yon bat he thinks of Romnlus and Remns, 
the Tarpeian Rock, the Rape of the Sabines, and ten 
thousand other interesting and pleasurable events. Thus, 
you are doing a positive good to Huggins by continually 
refreshing his mind with the studies of his thoughtful 
youth ; whilst, as I say, your appearance, your memory, 
is associated and embalmed by him with things that 
"will not die." 

Consider the advantage of this. To one man you walk as 
Hamlet; why? you have upon your shelves that man's 
best edition of Shakspere. To another, you come as the 
archangel Michael. His illustrated Paradise Lost glitters 
amongst your borrowings. To this man, by the like magic, 
you are Robinson Crusoe ; to this, Telemachus. I will not 
multiply instances ; they must suggest themselves. Be sure, 
however, on stumbling upon what seems a rare and curious 
volume, to lay your borrowing hands upon it. The book 
may be Sanscrit, Coptic, Chinese ; you may not und^stand 
a single letter of it; for which reason, be more sternly 
resolved to carry it away with you. The very act of borrow- 
ing such a mysterious volume implies that you are in some 
respects a deep fellow — invests you with a certain literary 
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dignity in the eyes of the lending. Bendes, if you know not 
Sanscrit at the time you borrow, you may before you die. 
Yon cannot promise yourself what you shall not learn ; or, 
once having borrowed the book, what yon shall not forget. 

There are three things that no man but a fool lends — or 
Having lent, is not in the most hopeless state of mental 
crassitude if he ever hope to get back again. These three 
tlilngsi, my son, are — books, umbrellas, and money ! I 
believe, a certain fiction of the law assumes a remedy to the 
borrower ; but I know no case in which any man, being 
sufficiently dastard to gibbet his reputation as plaintiff in 
8uch a suit, ever fairly succeeded against the wholesome 
prejudices of society. 

In the first place, books being themselves but a combi- 
nation of borrowed things, are not to be considered as 
vesting even their authors with property. The best man 
who writes a book, borrows his materials from the world 
about him, and therefore, as the phrase goes, cannot come 
into conrt with clean hands. Such is the opinion of some 
of our wisest law-makers ; who, therefore, give to the 
mechanist of a mouse-trap, a more lasting property in his 
inventi<m than if he had made an Iliad. And why ? The 
mouse-trap is of wood and iron: trees, though springing 
from the earth, are property ; iron, dug from the bowels of 
the earth, is property : you can feel it, hammer it, weigh 
it : but what is called literary genius is a thing not ponder- 
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able, an essence (if, indeed, it be an essence) yon can make 
nothing of, though put into an air-pump. The mast, that 
falls from beech, to fatten hogs, is property ; as the 
forest-laws will speedily let you know, if you send in an 
alien pig to feed upon it : but it has been held, by wise, 
grave men in Parliament, that what falls from human brains 
to feed human souls, is no property whatever. Hence, 
private advantage counsels you to borrow all the books yon 
can ; whilst public opinion abundantly justifies you in never 
returning them. 

I have now to speak of Umbrellas. Would you, my 
son, from what you have read of Arab hospitality— would 
you think of counting out so many penny-pieces, and laying 
them in the hand of your Arab host, in return for the dates 
and camel's milk that, when fainting, dying, with thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue, he hastened to bestow upon you? 
Would you, I say, chink the copper coin in the man's ear, 
in return for this kindly office, which the son of the desert 
thinks an " instrumental part of his religion ?" If, with an 
ignorance of the proper usages of society, you would insult 
that high-souled Arab by any tender of money, then my 
son — but no ! I think you incapable of the sordidness of such 
an act, — then would you return a Borrowed Umbrella ! 

Consider it. What is an umbrella but a tent that a man 
carries about with him — in China, to guard him from the 
sun, — in England, to shelter him from the rain ? Well, to 
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t'etum such a portable tent to the hospitable soul who lent 

i't, — what is it but to offer the Arab payment for shelter ? 

^What is it but to chaffer with magnanimity, to reduce its 

greatness to a mercenary lodging-house -keeper 1 Umbrellas 

maybe "hedged about" by cobweb statutes; I will not 

8ii?ear it is not so ; there may exist laws that make such 

things property ; but sure I am that the hissing contempt, 

the loud-mouthed indignation of all civilized society, would 

aibilate and roar at the bloodless poltroon, who should 

engage law on his side to obtain for him the restitution of a 

— ^lent umbrella ! 

We now come to — Money. I have had, in my time, so 
little of it, that I am not very well informed on monetary 
history. I think, however, that the first Roman coin was 
impressed with a sheep. A touching and significant symbol, 
dying aloud to all men, — '' Children, fleece one another." 
My son, it is true that the sheep has vanished from all 
coin : nevertheless, it is good to respect ancient symbols : 
therefore, whatever the gold or silver may bear — whatever 
the potentate, whatever the arms upon the obverse— see 
with your imaginative eye nothing but the sheep ; listen 
with your fancy's ear to nought but — " fleece" — "fleece !" 
I am aware, that a prejudice exists amongst the half- 
educated, that borrowed money is as money obtained by 
nothing ; that, in fact, it is not your own ; but is only 
trusted in your hands for such and such a time. My son 
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beware of this prejudice ; for it is the fruit of the vilest 
ignorance. On the contrary, look upon all borrowed money, 
as monej dearly, richly earned by your ingenuity in ob- 
taining it. Put it to your account as the wages of your 
intellect, your address, your reasoning or seductive powers. 
Let this truth, my son, be engraven up(m your very brain- 
pan. To borrow money is the very highest employment of 
the human intellect : to pay it back again, is to show your- 
self a traitor to the genius that has successfully worked 
within you. 

You may, however, wish to know how to put off your 
creditor — how to dumbfound him, should the idiot be 
clamorous. One answer will serve for books, umbrellas, 
and money. As for books, by the way, you may always 
have left them in a hackney-coach. (This frequent acci- 
dent of book-borrowers, doubtless, accounts for the literary 
turn of most hackney -coachmen.) Still, I will supply yon 
with one catholic answer. 

Hopkins once lent Simpson, his next-door neighbour, an 
umbrella. You will judge of the intellect of Hopkins, not 
so much from the act of lending an umbrella, but from his 
insane endeavour to get it back again. 

It poured in torrents. Hopkins had an urgent call. 
Hopkins knocked at Simpson's door. " I want my 
umbrella." Now Simpson also had a call in a directly 
opposite way to Hopkins ; and with the borrowed umbrella 
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E^ his hand, was advanciDg to the threshold. " I tell you,** 
'oared Hopkins, " 1 want my umbrella." — " Can't have 
t," said Simpson. " "Wliy, I want to go to the East-end, it 
rains in torrents ; what " — screamed Hopkins — *' what am 
I to do for an umbrella ? " 

" Do ! " answered Simpson, darting from the door — " do 
as I did ; borrow one !" 



LETTER XIII. 

HOW LEARNING MAY BE OBTAINED— BY SHAVING: AND 

OTHER MEANS. 

You tell me, I have not answered your request. You 
say, you feel — and I hope you do— the full force of my 
arguments on the heauty of horrowmg : nevertheless, I 
have not forwarded to you the list of hooks that, of all 
others, are the first to he borrowed. You say you wish to 
become a reader. It is a laudable aspiration. 

Readers, my dear son, are of two sorts. There is a reader 
who carefully goes through a book ; and there is a reader 
who as carefully lets the book go through him. Which do 
you desire to be ? 

Whilst it is necessary that you should have the mere 
cant phrases of literature, I would, as your aflTectionate 
father, counsel you against any unseemly pedantry. You 
may, without sacrificing any of the time due to the serious 
purposes of life, obtain a sufficient knowledge of books, 
whereby to pass for a man of very considerable information; 
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and, in this world, a suocessfol seeming is every bit as good 
as the xeal thing. Look around upon men; behold the 
stations they fill, and tell me if it be not so. 

You ahave once a day. Well, purchase a cheap copy of 
Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of England. You 
will perceive that in his Preface, Sir William speaks of the 
necessity of every gentleman knowing something of the 
statutes he lives under. Now, my dear boy, I would have 
you learn the laws of your country, as I would have you, 
ere you entered an orchard to pluck the best fruit growing 
there, know the whereabout of the man-traps and the wires 
of the spring-guns. Having such knowledge, you may here 
pluck a pippin, here gather a plum ; and cramming your 
pockets full of the juiciest produce of the place, rotum over 
the wall whence you came without a single scratch, and 
altogether shot-free. Now, you have only to consider the 
whole world an orchard guarded by the man-traps and 
spring-guns of laws ; and have only to know where the laws 
are laid, that though you intrude upon them ever so closely, 
you are never caught or hit by them. Do this, and who is 
to chaige you with having pilfered a single codlin ? You 
have never been caught in the trap, the law has never fired 
upon you, and you have therefore your action for libel 
against any man who shall dare so much as to wink at you 
and whisper '^ Codlins ! " 
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To return. Yoa shaye onoe a day*. Well, tear off a 
leaf of Blackstone, and whilst you are stropping your razoTi 
carefully read it. This is so much time saved ; and by this 
daily practice, you will in due season digest the whole of the 
Commentaries. Sometimes you will go over your beard a 
second or a third time, — ^whereupon, strop your razor again 
and again, and go through two or three pages. 1 knew a 
Lord Chancellor who, like Lord Chesterfield's friend, was 
^' such an economist of time," that he went through all the 
statutes only in this manner. Being happUy blessed with 
a ver}' stubborn beard, he lathered himself at least thrioe a 
morning ; on each occasion getting by heart three leaves of 
legal wisdom. I have known him declare that as a la¥^er, 
he was confident he owed all his prosperity in life to dose 
shaving. 

You are to consider that the operation of shaving is singu- 
larly auspicious to study. The soul seems retired from tiie 
surroimding vanities of the world, and takes refuge in itself. 
A great novelist has declared that if, when he rose from his 
desk, he left a pair of lovers in a quandary, had his hero or 
heroine at a dead-lock, wanted a lucky escape, or an inge- 
nious discovery, — ^he went to bed serenely certain that the 

* Punch confesses that he owes the idea of this process to the Earl 
of Chesterfield, who in his *' Letter ci.** to his son, suggests eyen a 
more ingenious mode of ahsorhing the essence of " all the Latin Poets.** 
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I whole difficulty would be solved with the shaving soap of 
the next morning *. Hence, his novels may be considered 
as much the ofispring of the razor as of the goose-quill. 
I much, question whether the lack of imaginative works 
among the modem Jewish Rabbis may not be attributed to 
their copiousness of beard : they never shave ; hence, in a 
lofty, dignifying sense, they never think. 

Having gone through Blackstone, razor in hand, you may 
then in like maimer address yourself to ancient and modern 
history. You will know quite as much of the Medes and 
Persians, the builders of the Pyramids, Magna Charta, and 
all such shadowy matters, after a month's good stropping,—* 
as if you had sat with your brow between your thumbs, 
pondering and dreaming for a twelvemonth. You will 
have got by heart a pretty catalogue of names ; and names, 
not things, are quite sufficient for a man, if he will but troll 
them boldly over his tongue, as though he had the most 
intimate acquaintance with all that belonged to tnem. 
"Virtue and learning," says Philip, Lord Chesterfield, 
" like gold, have their intrinsic value ; but if they are not 
polished, they certainly lose a great deal of their lustre : 
and even polished brass will pass upon more people than 
tough gold.** Lord Chesterfield knew what was due to 
life and — the peerage. 

* See Lockhart's " Life of Scott." 

H 
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There is also another waj of obtaining the wisdom of 
books. You liaye doubtless seen the advertisemeiits of 
benevolent sages who profess to cure disease by simply 
smelling certain drugs and simples. Nothing need be swal- 
lowed, nothing need be administered. These doctors owe 
nothing to the natural teaching of the ibis, to whom, if 
history speak truly, Esculapius was so much indebted. All 
they require is, that a patient shall hare a nose ; and that 
organ granted, they guarantee a cure. In like manner, do 
many very clever people obtain learning : they smell the 
volumes^— nothing more. They take a good sniff of a book, 
and history, politics^ poetry, polemics, idl fly up thdr nose 
in particles, like so much hartshorn ; nor is such a mode 
of education, in the words of the Rev. Dr. Busby, to be 
sneezed at. 

If this were not the fact, do you think so many persons 
would purchase libraries ? Do you suppose they buy the 
books to pore over them ? Certainly not. It is sufficient 
that they have the volumes on their shelves ; an aroma of 
learning arises from them ; it is received into the system of 
the owner, and he is, and cannot help it, learned. If this 
were not the case, think you so many human asses would 
lay out so much money on russia-bindings ? No: they 
carefully shelf the books, and catch learning, as they some- 
times catch cold, by coming down the staircase. 

Having said thus much, it is, I think, unnecessary for me 
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to giye yoa a list of books for your private study. All that 
is neoeflsary, is to borrow the Tolumes, and those as hand- 
some as possible, and having once secured the books, the 
kaming in them is, of coarse, your own« I would, how- 
ever, advise you to carefully study The Newgate Calendar, 
a work ^ashrining so many instances of human ingenuity, 
eouiage, and suffering ; a mine of gold from which philoso- 
phic novelists have cast pockei^heroes for ladies, and mantel- 
piece ornaments for boarding-schools. You will find in the 
literary off-shoots of the records of the gallows, that the 
human soul is in its composition, very like a ball of India- 
rabber ; the lower it falls, the higher it bounds. Or it may 
be likened to the Greek fire, that bums the brightest in a 
common sewer. 

I would advise you also to take a peep into the jGreclan 
mythology ; there are some pretty names there with which 
yoD may sometimes spangle your discourse, not unprofitably. 
There is also much moral instruction to be gathered from 
I the stories. Let me particularly recommend to you the 
I tale of the abduction of Proserpine by Pluto. Proserpine 
has been promised a full divorce from the king of hell, if 
she have tasted nothing in his dominions. Unable to control 
herself, she has taken a pomegranate seed, and the divorce 
does not stand good. I have no doubt (if it could be dis- 
covered) that this case has been considered in many nice 
judgments of the Ecclesiastical court. 

H 2 
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History has been called '^ philosophy, teaching by ex^ 
ample." You may, if you will, consult it in this spirit ; 
but the truest philosophy, teaching by example, that ever 
came under my notice, was in a little town in France, at 
a bookseller's shop. 

The beautiful national song MaJbrough sen va-Uen guent, 

words and music, lay open in the window ; and there stood 

an old Frenchwoman, holding in her hand a little Gaul of 

some six years old, whom like a young starling she was at 

once teaching words and song. What a labour of love she 

made of her task ! How she crowed forth the air, jigging, as 

it does, with contempt for England, and how the chOd 

chirrupped after her ! 

*' Malbrough B*en va-t-en guerre, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine, 
Malbrough s'en va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sail quand reviendra !" 

" There, indeed," said I to myself, gazing on the old 
woman and her pupil; " there, indeed, is History — ^there 
is Philosophy? teaching by example !" 



LETTER XIV. 

THE EVIL OF SENSIBILITY .-H3T0RY OP THE BANKER*S CLERK. 

A HAN who would thrive in the world has no such 
enemy as what is known by the term — sensibility. It is to 
walk barefooted in a mob : at every other step your toes 
are crushed by the iron-shod shoon of ci'owding vagabonds, 
who grin from ear to ear at the wry faces you make, at 
the cries that may escape you. ^' Why didn't you stay at 
home ? " asks one ; " Put your toes in your pocket," coun- 
sels another; quite unconscious of the deep philosophy 
enriching his advice. Yes, my son; difficult as it may 
Appear, the only thing for the man to do — ^that is, the poor 
man bom with sensibility — ^is to put his toes into his pocket ; 
in plain words, to smother his sensibility in the place 
where he hopes some day to carry his money. 

Many are the martyrs, my son, whose lives will never be 
penned. Many the victims who, in garrets and in cellars, 
have vindicated what is called the heroism of human nature, 
<Uid by the awful magnanimity of suffering, given assurance 
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of its perils : a true liistory — true as my hunch. How 
came hy it, matters not. Suffice it to say, it is as trae 
the sunheams. 

Stephen Gladstone — for that shall he his name— iii " 
lus seventeenth year, was placed at a hanker's desk. His 
gentleness, his almost feminine tenderness of manner, made 
him the favourite of all who knew him. He was en- 
dowed with a most fatal sensihility. His cheeks would 
redden at the sudden accost of a stranger ; and when his 
employer, as would often happen, spoke in commendation 
of his lahours, the tears would gush from his eyes, and 
he would tremhle from head to foot, like a detected 
culprit. For three years Stephen remained in the employ 

of Messrs. • ; and every year, such was his 

assiduity, such his exemplary conduct, his salary was 
increased. Already the oldest clerks hegan to predict that 
" Stephen Gladstone would soon he a junior partner." 

When Stephen had attained his twentieth year, a sudden 
alteration was visihle in his features — ^his manner. Day by 
day, he became haggard — careworn. His face was pale 
and juiceless; and his eyes, ordinarily dull and filmed, 
would suddenly flash with lustrous brightness. The slight- 
est sound would make him start as at a thunder-crash. His 
employers speedily noticed the change ; and again and again 
desired Stephen to forego his duties for a month or two, to 
have change of air and scene ; but every such desire seemed 
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to inflict inexpressible torture upon the clerk. He would 
declare he was very well ; if he looked ill, he knew not why 
he should do so, for he was in excellent health ; never — 
neyer better. And still day by day he seemed to waste 
and wither ; and day by day the weight upon his spirits 
grew the heavier. 

At length, Stephen's employers resolved to address them* 
selves to a physician ; who, having heard their story, man- 
aged to obtain what seemed an accidental meeting with 
the derk. 

" Why, Mr. Gladstone, you are not well. Come, come ! 
I see what this is." 

" Indeed, sir, you mistake : I am well— quite well. 
Surely, sir, I should know best," said Stephen, a little irri- 
tated. 

^ Never tell me," said the physician, whose cordial tone 
and benevolent manner would have gained the confidence 
of a misanthrope ; I see your case plainly; it's love — nothing 
but love." 

Stephen looked a look of misery in the physician's face, 
suppressed a groan, and broke from him. 

A week elapsed, and Stephen suddenly appeared before 
the doctor. His face was distorted with anguish ; he reeled, 
and fell into a chair; and sat gasping with the brain's 
agony. Instantly the physician was at his side — soothing, 
comforting him. . 
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^' I can endure it no longer : you shall know all, doctor, 1'^^ 
—all, though the hangman he at the door. Listen ! you P ^ 
know not, for these six months, what scorpions have been 1^ 
stinging me. To-day again — this very day — my employen f ^ 
raised my income : they reward me— mc / Doctor, look at 
that hand ! It is a thiefs — I tell you it is a thief s ! But I 
said you should know all. My masters — kind souls ! hare 
praised me for my zeal — haye desired me to seek recre- 
ation — to ahseut myself from the house ! Oh, God ! if late 
and early I was at the desk, it was that my hooks might 
escape detection ! And they call this zeal, and they reward 
me for it — ^me, who have rohhed, have pillaged them !" 

Long and kind was the speech of the physician, who at 
length charged himself to hreak the husiness to the masters 
of the wretched youth, and with heavy heart depaiied on 
his mission. His tale was soon told. 

^' Ha ! ha ! ha I Impossible," cried the bankers, '' Glad- 
stone embezzle money ! why, he couldn't take a farthing— 
not a farthing : all his books have been regularly balanced." 
It was indeed so. His morbid sensibility, worked upon by 
the possibility of the act, had, in his own sickly terrors, 
made him a criminal. 

'^ This is a mistake, quite a mistake :" and the phyudan 
sought to soothe the mind of the excited clerk. 

'' Then I am no thief?" asked Stephen, as if awakened 
from a horrid trance. 
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" YouVe been unwell — ^nothing more ; a little unwell," 
said the physician. 

The discovery of his innocence was, however, too much 
for the young man*8 reason : from that moment it was 
utterly shattered. The banker's clerk — alas ! poor human 
nature ! — died a maniac. 



LETTER XV. 

wbalth and its uses. story of the slippers. 

"just enough." 

One of the best aud most satis&ctory uses of wealth, my 
dear boy, is to dazzle with our riches the eyes of our neigh- 
bours. Your dear mother once hit this point to a nicety. 
We had long expected the payment of a small legacy be- 
queathed to her by a distant relation, whose exact degree 
of kindred I cared not much to inquire into. It was enougb 
for us that your dear mother's name was down in the will ; 
and that the executors promised some day to faithfully per- 
form the injunctions of the dear deceased. '' And when we 
get this money," said your mother to me in a moment of 
connubial confidence, " I tell you what we'll do with it — 
I tell you, my love, what we'll do with it." As I knew 
she would proceed no further until I begged to know her 
intentions, I at once put the question. " What, my dearest, 
what will you do with it ? " " Why, my love," answered 
your parent, her eyes sparkling with pleasure, " we'll take 
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I 

I the plate out of pawn, and giye a party/' Yes ; the great 
I gratification to be gathered from the legacy was, that we 
I might flash our four tea-spoons and pair of tongs in the eyes 
of people for whom we had not the slightest esteem ; and to 
I one of "whom your mother had, I know, on three occasions 
' captiously refused the loan of her bellows. 

You will find, as you know more of the world, that your 

I 

mother's tea-spoons and tongs are, albeit the humble, yet 
the true representatives of whole buffets of plate. You will 
possibly find yourself invited to feast with a man who cares 
not a tittle whether you have a dinner or not ; his only object 
is to show you your envious face in his golden salvers, to 
make your mouth water with his Dutch fruit-pieces ; in a 
word, not to fill your belly with his turtle and venison, but 
to abase your mind with a prostrating sense of his wealth. 
He takes possession of your admiration, as a feudal chief 
receives the homage of his vassal. And this you are to con- 
sider the true use — the real dignity of wealth. 

There are some enthusiasts — that is, the generous mob of 
philanthropists with empty pockets — who vow that wealth 
is only given to the rich in trust for the poor. Whilst you 
remain a pauper, remain of this religion — when you obtain 
money, read your recantation before Midas. 

Philosophers have held that the aurum potabik^ if taken 
into the human system, tends to refine mortal clay of its 
inherent grossness, and by degrees to assimilate the flesh of 
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earthly man to the fleeh of the gods. Whether gold he 
swallowed, or a sufficient quantity of it he merely carried 
in the pocket, the grateful result is predsely the same. C<m « 
sider hundreds of the heayy purse-bearers of the world, and 
tell me if it be otherwise with them. They have the 
lineaments of men ; they are bipeds like the poorest heggeff : 
but their moral and physical systems are so coloured, so 
permeated with the precious metal, that they are creatures 
quite apart from ther ordinary race of mortals. Do their 
daily acts betray their affinity with them ? Are they not as 
far abore the pauper who quenches his thirst at the brook, 
as the pauper above the frog he disturbs there ? 

I think I have heard you say, you love the face of 
Nature ? The open sky — the fields, the trees, the shining 
river, all are glorious to you ! My dear boy, whatever may 
be your present delight in contemplating these objects, as 
yet you know nothing of their value. Look upon them 
with the eye of a proprietor, and what a bloom will come upon 
the picture ! £very bit of turf will be an emerald to you ; 
every grasshopper will chirrup— a very angel to your self- 
complacency ; every tree, moved by the wind, will bow to 
you as you pass by it ; the very fish in the river will 

" Show to the sun their wav'd coats droppM with gold," 

reflecting there your wealth, and not their beauty. Nay, 
that portion of the sky which rains and shines its blessings 
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vpon your laud, you will behold as yours; yea, humaa 
pride, strong in its faith of property, will read upon the face 
of heaven itself — ^^Muux!" Every sunbeam will be to 
you as tangible as if it were an ingot. How delicious and 
how entrancing must have been the feelings of Adam when 
he awoke in £deu, to find himself — a landed proprietor ! 

If you can walk the fields and look upon the sky with 
these ennobling emotions, then, my son, you will know the 
real merits — the true uses of wealth. You will then own 
that it is only the man of money who can worship Nature 
as she ought to be worshipped ; inasmuch as it is only he 
who can truly estimate her thousand beauties ; who can feel 
his heart rise and glow as he surveys her charms ; and, put- 
ting his hands in his pockets, can love her with a lover's 
tenderness. 

This man, rejoicing on his own land, meets something in 
Bhape like himself plodding the sod. This two-legged 
animal envies the squirrel in the wood — the hare he has 
startled from its form : he has nothing ; his very hands are 
useless to him ; he is denied a spade to delve with, a plough 
to guide. Poor wretch ! he is incrusted with ignorance ; 
covered like a tortoise. What eyes, what thoughts has he 
for the loveliness of Natura ? Let the gracious gentleman 
who owns the soil and the pauper cumbering it, sit with 
him upon two hiUocks and discourse on the loveliness of life. 

Well, they have talked there three hours ; for see, the 
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sun is blazing in the west. What have yon heard from the 
man of wealth ? Has he not spoken of Nature as a benig- 
nant goddess — ^has he not painted life with the bloom of 
Paradise still upon it? His whole speech has been a 
thanksgiving ! What have you heard from the pauper ?-^ 
evidence of grossest ignorance. 

" A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him — 
And it is nothing more.*' 

He looks upon the meads, pranked with a thousand flowers, 
with a heavy, leaden look ; they are, he says, to him, a 
blank — a nothing. And for life, he feels it most when it is 
gnawing at his bowels. 

Will you, after this, my son, say that one of the highest 
uses of wealth is not to quicken our apprehension to the 
thousand beauties showered about us 1 Hence, my child, 
the inevitable intelligence and superiority of the rich-^ 
hence, the gloom and crassitude of the poor. If you love 
Nature, you must obtain wealth for the true — the lawful 
enjoyment of her. You must wed her with a golden ring. 

Having obtained wealth, you are only to consider your 
own gratification in its outlay. There are foolish people 
who stint their appetites of many pleasant fillips, that when 
the worm is wriggling in their shrouds their thankful chil- 
dren may be sure of dinners. Leave your children to shift 
for themselves—Destitution is a fine whetstone to ingenuity. 
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In the coarse of my travels, I once entered a church in 
Amsterdam. I was attracted to a monument by a pair of 
slippers, cut in marble ; and underneath written, as I was 
told, in Flemish, — 

"Just Enough." 
I found upon inquiry that this was the monument of a wise, 
rich man, who resolved to make his living appetites the 
tomb of his wealth ; and so nicely adjusted his outlay, that 
when he died nought was left .of his magnificent fortune 
but his pair of old slippers. " It is just enough/' he said, 
and expired. 

There are rich men who live and die in the spirit of the 
Flemish spendthrift: for to them, this world— and this 
world only is — " Just Enough." 



LETTER XVI. 



HOW TO CHOOSE A FRIEND : THE PURPOSES OF FRIENDSHIP. 

A STORY OF "friends." 



Mt dear Bot, 

Choosdb your friend as you would choose an orange ; for 
his golden outside, and the promise of yielding much, when 
well squeezed. 

Lord Chesterfield has beautifully and truly i^marked : 
'' whateTer is worth doing at all, is worth doing well." This 
axiom applies admirably to the treatment of a friend. 

There is no surer eyidence of a contented meanness of 
spirit in a young man, than a disposition to club a friendship 
with merely his equals in life : whilst, on the other hand, 
the ardent, speculative mind, that, looking abroad for a com- 
munion of feeling, selects its Pylades from the rich and 
powerful, indicates a just knowledge of the whole and sole 
purpose of human friendship. What is its object ? Is it 
not to succour and assist the man elected for its twin brother ? 
And how are you, poor and powerless, to expect aid and 
practical consolation from one as helpless as yourself? Can 
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the naked doth* the naked ? Can the beggar bestow alms 
upon the b^gar ? No ; be aaBored of this troth ; it is to 
defeat the purpose of all friendship, it is to frustrate its 
most beneficent and humanizing end, to ally yourself with 
any companion, who cannot better your fortimes : to whom 
you cannot on aU occasions resort, either for the interest of 
his word, or for what must be indisputably acceded to be 
the purest, the noblest offering of the human soul, — ready 
money. 

For a poor man to boast of a poor man for^his friend, is 
to flourish in the &ce of the world an empty purse. To 
such a man a poor friend is a clog, an incumbrance; a 
reduplication of his own wants ; an exaggeration of his own 
squalor. What should Lazarus do but burden Lazarus ? 
To enter into such a compact ib to make friendship a bubble 
—the echo of a name — an empty sound ! 

How difierent your condition with Gloriosus for your 
friend ! The jewel on your finger is a brilliant evidence of 
the value of friendship. The horse you sometimes ride 
proves to yourself and all the world that amity is a substan- 
tial matter ; the burgundy that at Gloriosus's table beams 
in your eyes, and circulates in your system, makes your 
bosom glow with the sweetest feelings ; and you lay your 
band upon your heart, and feel friendship to be a lovely, a 
most sufficing thing ! Thus, you build an altar to friend- 
ship in your very self. You are a breathing, moving, satin- 

I 2 
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cheeked evidence that friendship is not, what cynics and 
miaanihropes call it, a thing of air — the dream of fools. 

Can yon do this if you hang upon the skirts of your 
fellow-poor ? Noy my son. Therefore, if you have a nature 
capable of friendship, — if you would prove to the world the 
surpassing beisiuties of the feeling which poets have sung, 
and sages melodiously discoursed of, — ^hang on the rich, select 
the man of wealth, and him only for your friend ; dwell and 
glitter in his bosom like his diamond shirt-stud. 

Possibly, there may be ill-mannered people who for this 
will call you a toad-eater. Let them : I will in few words, 
and from truthful history, teach you how to answer them. 

The ill-natured antiquaries of the Netherlands, with bile 
against the politest nation upon earth— of course, I mean 
the French — have declared that what are now quartered as 
the lilies of France, were originally toads. The Abbe 
Dubos gives a reasonable excuse for this ; an excuse that 
ought to disarm malignity of its sneer : the French could 
not help it. The Grermanic nations — the French then being 
a part of them — having engaged all the courageous and 
terrible birds and beasts, such as eagles, lions, griffins, 
dragons, and the like, left nothing whatever for the poor 
Franks ; who were therefore compelled to go to the puddles 
for their bearings, and so contented themselves with a toad. 
This toad, in process of time, became metamorphosed into 
a bee, for on the 27th of May, 1655, the Cure of St. Brie, 
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at Toumay, wishing to enlarge his wine>cellar, the work- 
men he had employed upon that benevolent object, came 
plump upon the coffin of King Childeric I. It was then 
discoTered that upon his Majesty's royal robe were sewed 
innumerable golden bees. These were subsequently re- 
moved to the royal cabinet of France. Whether, however, 
they took flight at the revolution, I know not. " I do not 
doubt," says the Abbe Dubos, " that our bees^ by the igno- 
rance of painters and sculptors, have become liliea.*' Lilies, 
that, according to Malherbe, were once especially fragrant in 
the nostrils of John Bull. 

*' A leur odeur T Anglais se relachant, 
Notre amitie va recherchant. 
Et I'Espagnol, prodige merveilleuz, 
Cesse d'etre orgueilleuz." 

You may ask me, my son, what has this antiquarian rig- 
marole about the toads, the bees, and the lilies of France, to 
do with the lesson I would propound on the beauty of 
friendship ? My son, be instructed. 

Let the envious call you toad-eater ; make you of that 
toad a golden bee, still gathering honey from your friend, 
and turning it to your private advantage. And then, if 
detraction accuse you of hoarding from the treasures of your 
Pylades, declare your friendship to have no bee-like pro- 
pensity whatever, but that it grows in your heart, pure and 

odorous as — 

" The lily, lady of the flowering field." 
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ThoSy when the world throws the toad in your fiice, take 
a lesson of the Frenchmen, and declare there was neyer 
aught toad-like in the matter ; but always, always a lily ! 
Toads you never eat ; you only snuff lilies. 

Friendship, like love, may, I know, hare yery odd be- 
ginnings. I speak, however, of the friendship of simpletons 
and penniless enthusiasts. I will narrate to you what I 
think a very comical incident, illustrative of the mysterious 
working of friendship. 

Lieutenant Montgomery had seen much military service. 
However, the wars were over, and he had nought to do, but 
to lounge as best he could through life, upon half-pay. He 
was one day taking his ease at his tavern, when he observed 
a stranger, evidently a foreigner, gazing intently at him. 
The lieutenant appeared not to notice the intrusion, but 
shifted his position. A short time, and the stranger shifted 
too, and still with unblenched gaze he stared. This was 
too much for Montgomery, who rose and approached his 
scrutinizing intruder. 

<* Do you know me, sir? " asked the lieutenant. 

*' I think I do," answered the foreigner. He was a 
Frenchman. 

" Have we ever met before V continued Montgomery. 

'' I will not swear for it ; but if we have — and I am 
almost sure we have," said the stranger, "you have a sabre 
cut, a deep one, on your right wrist." 
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'^ I haye/' cried Montgomery, taming back his sleeve, 
end displaying a very broad and ugly scar. '^ I didn't get 
t;}us for nothing, for the brave fellow who made me a present 
of it, I repaid with a gash across the skull." 

The Frenchman bent down his head, parted his hair with 
lus hands, and said-*" You did : you may look at the 
receipt." 

The next moment they were in each other's arms. They 
became bosom friends for life. 
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LETTER XVII. 

ON POLITICAL TLATTERT. — THE SKULL GOBLET. 

One Gemelli Carreri, a travelled ItaliaD, has preserved 
the following story. Ponder on it, my son ; for, duly con- 
sidered, 'twill be found to enshrine the noblest worldly 
wisdom. 

You have doubtless heard of Shah- Abas, called the Great? 
If not, it is no matter. A good story is just as good, and 
what may seem strange to your unripe reflection, is just as 
tru€y whether the hero of it ever lived or not. To the philo- 
sophic mind, Tom Thumb is as real a thing as Alexander. 
The wise man is as well taught by a shadow, as by Cssar 
at the head of his legions. — However, to get back to Shah- 
Abas. He was a great man, for he killed a certain king of 
the Usbecks; and having killed him, did not ingloriously 
thrust all his carcass into a hole, but preserved the royal 
skull from worms and darkness, and made it the companion 
of his carousals and his merry nights. Briefly, the great 
Shah- Abas had the king's skull set in gold, for a drinking 
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cop. Well had it been for the world, had all kingly skulls 
been ever as socially employed ! The Shah died ; and for 
what we know, had a merry laugh in the shades with the 
king of the Usbecks, when he met and told him of the late 
hours his skuU still kept on the earth, of the wine that 
^Mirkled in it, of the free talk that passed about it, of the 
jokes that were cracked, of the songs that were chirrupped ! 
The Shah*s descendant much treasured the skull ; and 
feeling death to be the great teacher, never slept, without 
taking copious advice from the king of the Usbecks. It 
happened that the Usbeck people sent an ambassador to the 
Shah's descendant, to permit and ratify a treaty of com- 
merce. In those days, commercial principles were in the 
bud ; and therefore, the prejudice of the Usbecks is not to 
be considered in the strong light of present wisdom. The 
Usbecks prayed that they might be permitted to export 
their fleas free of duty into the realm of the Shah ; offering 
as an equivalent, to admit the Shah*s blue-bottle flies on the 
same enlightened footing. The question, as you may con- 
ceive, was of great national importance : many of the oldest 
Usbecks declaring they were a lost folk from the moment 
they admitted blue-bottles duty free : whilst some of the 
Shah's people maintained the exclusive privilege of their 
fleas, as though they were creatures of their own flesh ; and 
loudly clamoured for stringent restrictions, for the sharpest 
scrutiny. Every Usbeck should be searched to the skin, to 
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preyent the smngg^g of fleas : whilst the Usbecks, fixing 
at this, thieatened to throw up a line of observatories on the 
frontiers to prevent the entry of a single blue-bottle into 
their kingdom. The Shah's people were not behindhand ; 
for albeit they had aU along admitted the Usbecka' sheep, 
they prayed the Shah that he would henceforth have every 
beast shaved bare as his hand, fleas having been known— it 
had been provedupon conmiitteo— -to be conveyed into the 
kingdom by means of the wool. The people also called for 
an army of inspectbn on the annual flight of the swallows 
from the Usbecks to the country of the Shah : they, too, 
had brought fleas into the countr}', to the manifest injury 
of the home-breeder. 

Matters were at the height, when the Shah gave a hand- 
some banquet to the ambassador of the Usbecks. In the 
midst of the jollity, the Shah called, in the irony of his 
heart, for the loving-cup. The cup-bearer approached, and 
on bended knee presented the skull of the Usbeck king ; the 
ambassador started at the indignity ; and felt a nervous con- 
traction of his fingers that suddenly seemed to hunger for 
the handle of his scimetar. Another second, and he had 
certainly made a cut at the throat of the Shah, when his eye 
fialling on the goblet-skull of his late revered monarch, he 
thought he saw the bony cavity, wherein was wont to roll 
and flash the burning eye of fiery despotism, quickly and 
most significantly contract as with a wink, and the jaw-bone 
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slightly move, as mach as to look and say — ^' Don't make a 
doodle of yourself." Happily, too, at the same moment, the 
TJsbeck ambassador felt the fleas of his native country close 
at his bosom. The ambassador smiled. 

" What think you of the goblet V asked the Shah, with 
a very ungentlemanly leer. 

" I think," said the ambassador, '^ my monarch was most 
happy, most honoured, in falling by the hands of a great 
king : but he is still happier, still more honoured, in having 
his skull preserved by a greater." 

The king was mollified : from that moment the Usbeck 
fleas hopped without any fiscal restriction into the Shah's 
dominions, and the blue-bottles of the Shah, without let or 
hindrance on the part of custom-house mercenaries, sang 
their household music in the parlours of the Usbecks, and in 
their hospitable larders made provisions for their oviparous 
little ones. 

I trust, my son, you can apply the moral of this veracious 
story ? If the ambassador had given vent to his rising igno- 
rance-— if on the introduction of the royal skull, he had 
delivered himself of some red-hot sentence or two, — why, 
the anti-flea-law bigots had triumphed. • Until this day, 
perhaps, fleas had been smuggled into the lands of the Shah ; 
and blue-bottles, save as pets for the rich, been unknown 
in the land of the Usbecks. But the ambassador rightly 
taking the wink from the royal skull, the lowest subject of 
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the Shah has the luxury of fleas; whilst fly-blown-matton 
— allowing he can get mutton at all — ^is within the reach of 
the meanest Usbeck. 

Here, my son, you perceive the beauty, the utility of 
political flattery ! If Fortune, determining to show a great 
example to men, resolve to make you a cabinet minister, 
engrave this story on your heart. Never do any political 
act by straightforward means. Always go round about 
your purpose. And for this reason ; straightforward honesty 
is the last resource of a fool — ^mere honesty is the white 
chicken s feather in the cap of the simpleton. 

You were six years old when I took you to see my friend 
Mr. Polito's elephant^ and gave you a halfpenny. With a 
nascent generosity, which nearly brought tears to my pater- 
nal eyes, you flung down the copper coin at the feet of the 
majestic animal. Remember you not your first wonder, 
when the elephant took the halfpenny up ^ what a curve he 
gave his trunk ! how many bondings and turnings he em- 
ployed ere he placed the halfpenny cake, purchased with 
Christian-like sagacity of the tradesman near his den, in his 
capacious mouth ! The same action employed by that ele- 
phant to pick up a halfpenny, would be applied to the tear- 
ing up of the forest plane. My son, the elephant is a prac- 
tical politician : remember him, and if you get exalted, do 
nothing great or small unless you do it with a twist. 

As the remainder of the sheet is not sufficient for us to 
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discuss a new subject, let me fill up the blank that remains 
"^th a few thoughts on the drinking goblet of the Shah. In 
the matter of kings, you must acknowledge, from what I have 
narrated, that their influence passes not from the earth with 
their death. Though they are nothing, for good or ill, their 
skulls — 80 to speak — remain. What a great lesson does 
Napoleon offer to those Frenchmen who every morning 
wash themselves ! Understand me. 

The French are, above all nations of the earth, a people 
of practical wisdom — of practical morality. They make 
the glory of their great men a household thing. 

Napoleon is on his death-bed, his eagles flee upon their 
golden wings to darkness — ^the trumpet wails in his ear — 
the last flutter of his heart rises with the muttering drum — 
and *' tete d*arnUe ! " is his death-sob. Napoleon is dead. A 
few minutes — the plaster is poured above the face of impe- 
rial clay, and posterity is insured the vera effigies of that 
thunderbolt of a man, just as the bolt was spent ! 

Now that face, in its dreadful calmness, is multiplied in 
silver — ^in bronze — in marble — -in richest metal and in 
purest stone ! And now, to teach a daily lesson to the com- 
mon mind, that awful countenance, with the weight of 
death upon it, is sold modelled in — soap ! 

Thus, have we not moral reflections brought to the very 
fingers* ends of the people 1 As the mechanic cleanses his 
palms, and feels his emperors nose wasting away in his 
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fingers, he thinks of Marengo and Austerlitz ! With the 
imperial fiuse the pickpocket makes his hands dean from 
last night's work, thinking the while of the rifled halls and 
galleries of Italy: the butcher, new from his morning's 
killing, washes his hands with the countenance of the empe- 
ror, the while he muses on Waterloo, and whistles the 
^^ Down&ll of Paris :" and the philosopher peeps into the 
tub, and sees the type and memory of the warrior s deeds in 
bubbles floating upon dirty water. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

on social flattery j story of the dog ponto— pig and 

prune sauce. 

My dear Son, 
Havino in my last dwelt upon flattery, as necessary 
to the success of a politician, I dedicate this letter to a 
consideration of its utility to every man who would, hy 
the exercise of his wits, make his way in the world. There 
is a negative flattery^ as there is a positive flattery. A 
knowledge of the one is equally vital with the practice of 
the other. For instance : — You would conciliate the good 
graces of a man of wealth or interest? You hang and 
flutter ahout him for the hounty of his purse, or the magic 
of his good word in high places. This man may he a fool : 
I do not, understand me, fall in with the vulgar cry of pau- 
pers, that every man who is horn rich is therefore bom 
brainless ; but your patron, or the man you would make 
your patron, may be a fool ; and, consequently, is the more 
frequently tempted, like the climbing ape, to show his 
natural destitution. I think it is Mr. Addison who says. 
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'^ He who is injured, and having brought his enemy onliis | * 
knees, declines to punish him, was bom for a conqueTor.' 
This is the sentiment, though not perhaps the exact words; 
for I have long since put aside The Spectator with your 
mother's cracked china. Mark my son, a higher, a severeT 
test of magnanimity. He who hears the abortive jest of a 
rich fool, yet refuses to turn his folly inside out, is bom to 
finger ready money. This, my son, is flattery by negative. 
Have what wit you will, but carry it — as courtiers carry , 
their swords in the royal presence — in the scabbard. SuflFer 
your patron to run you, as he thinks, through and through 
with his wooden dagger of a joke ; but never let yourself 
be tempted to draw. Flattery has its martyrdom, the same 
as religion — and this is of it. Bear all the wounds inflicted 
upon you by wealth with a merry face ; join in the laugh 
that's raised against you ; but, as you value success in life, 
never show an inch of steel in self-defence. Men who do 
otherwise may be chronicled for brave, expert wits; but 
they die beggars. 

Come we now to positive flattery. Whatever dirty- 
shirted philosophers may say to the contrary, flattery is a 
fine social thing ; the beautiful handmaid of life, casting 
flowers and odoriferous herbs in the paths of men, who, 
crushing out the sweets, curl up their noses as they snuflf 
the odour, and walk half an inch higher to heaven by what 
they tread upon. 
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Yoin patoon is an ass : you hear his braying— -you see 
his ears : esinus Is written all over him in Nature's boldest 
round-hand. Well, by ddJcately dwelling upon the melo- 
dious wisdom of his words-^by adroitly touching on the 
intellectual beauty with which fate has endowed him, you 
make him for the time love wisdom because he thinks it a 
part of himself— you draw his admiration towards the ex- 
pression of the intellectual eveiy time he looks in a 
mirror. You are thus, in an indirect way, serving the cause 
of wisdom and intellect by juggling a fool into a worshipper. 
Let k be granted, that you have your reward for this — ^that, 
in fact, you undertake the labour for the wages of life : 
what of it ? Is not the task worthy of payment ? When 
men, in the highest places too, are so well paid for fooling 
common sense, shall there be no fee for him who elevates a 
nincompoop ? 

You see an ass browsing upon thistles. On this you fall 
t&to raptures at his exquisite taste for roses ; the aaa, with 
great complaoency, avers that he always had a peculiar 
relish for them. The ass brays. Whereupon you make a 
happy allusion to the vibrations of the JSolian harp. The 
ass declares it is an instrument above all others he is most 
inclined to. Are not roses and JEolian harps thus honoured, 
even by the hypocrisy of admiration ? 

Believe whatever the rich and powerful say ; that i% seem 
to believe it. Albeit they narrate histories wilder than ever 
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Ariofito &bledy averring themaelyes to have be^i eye and 
ear witneases to what they tell, yet, without a smile upon 
your hce, gulp it all. Though the stories he long and 
nauseous as tape- worms, yet swallow them as though they 
were toothsome as macaroni. You recollect Sir Peter Bull- 
head i He owed all his fortune to a dog. I wUl tell you 
the story* 

In early life. Sir Peter became footboy to Lord Tamarind ; 
a man who returned from the East Indies with a million of 
money, and his liver no bigger than the roasted liver of a 
capon. Lord Tamarind was a liar of the veiy finest courage. 
There was no story he would not undertake, and make his 
own. Had he resolved upon it, he would hare been presenjt 
at the siege of Troy, and more, have shown you the knee- 
buckles he had, in single combat, won of Nestor. 

Lord Tamarind had a favourite story of a dog ; which 
story he would drag in upon all occasions. His Lordship^ 
go where he would, never went without his dog. << Very 
curious, indeed, very ; and talking of that, reniinds me of 
an extraordinary anecdote of a dog. You never heard it, I 
know ; a remarkable case of conscience, — ^veiy remarkable;** 
and then his Lordship proceeded — ^his hearers meekl/S 
resigning themselves to the too familiar tale. 

^' You must know that in fiatavia — ^it was when I wa| 
there— there was a certain Dutch merchant ; I mention no 
names, for I respect his family. Well, this merchant — a 
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ahocking thing ! — he wad a married man ; sweet little 
woman — £re or seven children, and all that. Well, this 
merchant — very dreadful !^-kept a mistress, country-house, 
and all things proper. Well, every evening he used to 
leave his lawful home to pass an hour or two with the fatal 
syren. He had a dog, a faithful, humhle dog, that always 
followed him ; — that was, moreover, greatly petted hy the 
illegal enchantress. The dog, heing particularly fond of his 
lawfol mistress, hecame, day hy day very melancholy, sad, 
heavy-eyed, and moping.* Then arose suspicions of hydro- 

* The sagacity of Ponto is nothing to the sensibility of the race of 
King Charles's spaniels, that ever since the martyrdom of Charles the 
First hare betrayed an [inconsolable melancholy. The spaniels lost 
their liveliness when Charles lost his head. We take diis assurance 
from a French author. In the Journal des Chasseurs, ou Sporting 
Magazine Francois, for March 1842, will be found the story as 

related by the Comte de St. P . The Count in the autumn of 1841 , 

is ^l^ooting with a spaniel, when he &lls in with an Englishman, who 
enlai^es in this way (as told by the Count) on the merits of spaniels 
generally :— 

*^ Ce Bont des qudteurs in&tigables, me dit-il ; ezcellens pour leg 
fouires, dont ils fouillent les moindres buissons : nous les employons 
beaucoup en Angleterre, oiH le prix de tel individu est, suivant sa 
g^nealogie, fort ^lev6. // n*y a qu^un seui reproche a leur /aire ; 
mais, ajoate-ily ce defaut s'applique malheureusement a I'espece 
entidre. 

— Et quel est'il ? demandai-je k mon interlocuteur» 

—Ils sont tristes — reprit gravement celui-ci—DKPuis la mort 
Du Roi Charles !" 

— (Upon this the Count observes, as well he may) — 

** Superstition naive, et touchante !" 

K 2 
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phobia — ^talk of poison, double-barrelled gun, sad all that. 
Still the dog followed his master on his ereniug call. 
One evening, however — all day long it had been remarked 
that Ponto was more than usually meditative — ^the dog 
paused at the Dalilah*s door. ^ Ponto, Ponto,' cried the 
merchant, gaily entering the abode of wickedness, and 
whistling his dog to follow hhn — ' Ponto, Ponto !' — ^But the 
dog stood with his fore-feet on the door-step, and wouldn't 
budge. • Ponto, Ponto — sweet Panto— good Ponto,' cried 
the wicked woman herself, coming to the door, and offering 
from her white hand the whitest cake. Ponto was immov- 
able. Then looking at his master, the dog sliook his head 
four or five times, as much as to say, ' Ar n*t you ashamed of 
yourself?' — ^sighed very deeply, and dropping his tail, walked 
solemnly home. The merchant was so affected by the 
dog's reproof, — (all this happened while I was in Batavia,) 
that he followed Ponto back to his lawful hearth, and for 
the rest of his natural life was never known to make an 
evening call again." 

Lord Tamarind had three nephews ; he cut every one off 
with a shilling for having boisterously expressed a doubt of 
the truth of what had occurred whilst he was in Batavia ; 
but Peter Bullhead, who never failed to ask for the story 
of the dog — Peter, who had risen from footboy to his Lord- 
ship's secretary — ^inherited all the personal property of the 
Eastern story-teller. My son, every rich man has some 
sort of Ponto. 
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There will be occasions when it may be necessary for 

^ou to use coxusiderable address. You must not flatter one 

at the expense of another; that i% when you have equal 

hopes of each. A friend of mine, who had lived all his life 

at court, told me a story that will illustrate what I mean. 

It happened that the king and queen were in the garden, 

and some of the courtiers with them. My friend was called 

by the king. Now it happened that thdr majesties were 

so placed that my friend could not go to the king without 

taming his back — an act at court only little less than high 

treason — upon the queen. Here was a dilemma I " And 

how did you get out of the scrape ?" I asked my friend. 

*' In this way,*' he answered, " 1 walked sideways.*' I 

have known many men in life get to the golden gate of 

fortune by walking every inch of the path — sideways. 

In your flattery of mankind, you must also discriminate 
character, lest you throw away a valuable commodity. I 
have known men so unprincipled, that they have received 
the incense of adulation half their lives, and, dying, have 
left the man who burnt his myrrh and frankincense for 
them, nothing in reward but a miserable jest in the codicil. 

There was my poor friend Snifiiton. He hated pig and 
prune-sauce as he hated a poor relative. Nevertheless, for 
twenty years did he consent to eat it at his uncle's table ; 
nor could he find words rich enough wherewith to do honour 
to uncle's pig and prune- sauce. Uncle died. " Thank 
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heaven 1" cried SoiS'toii, "I ehali nov receire vay reward 

in haid cuh &i my Bdcrifiee to that damned pig and 

prnne-sance ." The will wu read, and thus waa Snifiton 

rewarded: 

" And I hereby give and bequeath to my dearly-belored 
nephew, Peter SniSton, in conaidentioo of hia pecoliar love 
of my pig and pmne-saace, the whole and eole — retnpe 
whereby he may cook it." 

My Bon, be wary, and avoid BDch wretchea. 



LETTER XIX. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRUNKENNESS. THE GENIUS OF THE CORK. 

My dear Boy, 
I KNOW few things that tell so fatally against a young 
man, when entering the world, as a weak stomach. I there-' 
fore most earnestly entreat you to fortify it hy every means 
that may present themselves. It is true, that the increasing 
effeminacy of the world requires of the ingenuous youth a 
less capacity for the bottle than when I Was young ; never- 
theless, there are occasions, when a man's previous habits 
(uid education will be tested by vintner's measure. Can 
there be anything more disgusting than to see a young man 
after, say, the third bottle, in a state of maudlin drunken-^ 
Hess? What tricks he perpetrates ! How he lets all the 
world peep through the loop-holes of his soul ; and how 
they who spy, grin at him and chuckle over the exhibition ! 
What, too, is the end of this ? I have known an otherwise 
proinising young fellow so forget himself, as to render back 
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in the most ungracious manner the hospitality of the host, 
who — suppressing his indignation hy contempt — ^has ordered 
the servants to take off the gentleman's barat, and lay him 
upon the mat for recovery. Then what running to and fro 
for vinegar — what wet towels for the temples — what hints, 
in desperate cases, of the lancet — ^until at length the 
wretched victim rolls from side to side, and gargles his 
throat with— "Better — ^better — m-uch better ! *' This is 
not only di^sting, — it is unprofitable. 

No, my son; never get drunk— that is, in company, — 
above the girdle. There is a thermometer of drunkenness 
which every wise young man who has to elbow his way 
through the world would do well to consider. A man may 
be knee-drunk — ^hip-drunk — shoulder- drunk — nay, ehin- 
drunk ; but the wine should be allowed to- rise no higher. 
Then he sits with a fine fluency of speech — ^his countenance 
brightened, his wit irradiated by what he has swallowed. 
And, perhaps, there is no situation in mortal life wlnoh so 
magnificently vindicates the ethereal nature of man, as that 
which presents him to us triumphing with rosy face above 
the mists and clouds of wine that roll around him ! He is 
like the peak described by the poet: although rapours 
obscure him midway — 

<* Eternal sunshine aettlet on his head.'' 

There he sits I His toes, it is true, may be of clay-*4)ut 
his head is of lustrous gold. Like the oracles of the ancient 
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^a}', he speaks wisdom through the clouds that cirele 
him I 

My son, by all mea&s labour to arrive at this blessed, this 
xnost profitable condition. Then, though you stumble a 
little on goii^ away, your stumbling will never be seen ; 
for the potency of your head and stomach has survived the 
observation of your co-drinkers ; and thus, though you are 
helped to your hackney-coach, a wine-skin, a very Silenus 
up to tho shoaldersy you have the unclouded head of Socrates 
to adorn them ! How many a worthy gentleman lives and 
dies with an undeniable character for sobriety, from only 
having kept his bead above the port ! A character is to be 
saved like a life, by merely keeping the chin above the fluid 
it swims in. 

To obtain this power requires, I allow it, great practice : 
therefore^ as a scholar, make your bottle your private com- 
panion. Take your liquor, as you would take your book, 
in profoundest solitude. " Try conclusions" with yourself 
in your own garret, that you may achieve victories in other 
men 8 dining-rooms. 

I know that shallow, inexperienced moralists declaim 
against what they are pleased to call the vice of solitary 
drinking. Why, there is no such thing. A man can no 
more drink alone, than he can drink without his shadow. 

Pop ! There — the cork 's drawn. Gurgle — gurgle — gur- 
gle — good — good—good — No ! it is in vain ; there is no type 
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— *theie ate no printed sounds (allow me the concerto)— fo 
describe the melody, the cadence of the out-pouring bottle. 
Well, the bottle has rendered its virgin soul. You have 
resolved to sate yourself upon its sweetness. You think 
yourself alone. Oh, the vanity of ignorance ! Why, the 
cork of what is called a solitary drinker, drawn from the 
bottle, is an audible charm that calls up a spirit — (angel or 
devil, according to contending moralists) — to come and sit 
with the toper. You have, therefore, only to retire with a 
full bottle to your own garret to be sure of company— and 
of the most profitable sort too ; for your companion carriea 
away no drop of your liquor; but there he sits with a 
jocund, leering look, on that three-legged stool ; and there 
he tells stories to you — and sings to your rapturous spirit-^ 
and now hangs your white-washed walls with Sidonian 
tapestries — and now fills your gaping pockets with ideal gold ! 
What a world are you in ! How your heart grows and 
grows ! How, with frantic benevolence you rend aside your 
waistcoat (how you'll hunt for the two dropt buttons in the 
morning !) to give the creature room for its uttermost ex- 
pansion ! What a figure you resolve to make in the world ! 
What woman — nay, what women— you will marry ! Now, 
you are gathering roseet with dallying houris, — ^and now 
(with old Ronsard) — 

'^ Peschant ne scay quelles pieires, 
Ai) bord de I'lndique mer ! ** 
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-^nd whilst you take your flight here and there, how the 
spirit evoked by the cork hugs himself, and grins at you ! 

It is by such discipline, my son, that you will be enabled 
Vrhen in society to maintain the look and something of the 
^reasoning powers of a man, when your whole carcass is 
throbbing with alcohol. You will also find a bottle the 
handmaid (bottles are, evidently, feminine) of philosophy. 
After every night's good set in with the genius of the cork, 
you will be the better able to judge of the true value of all 
worldly endowments. You will also have a finer, a deeper, 
a more enlarged comprehension of the weakness of human 
nature. If, before, you were not sufficiently impressed with 
the utility of money, you will, shortly after every visit of 
the genius of the cork, know its inci'easing beauty. It may 
be, too, you have not paid sufficient attention to that won- 
drous machinery — that complex simplicity of the human 
animal, — ^that you have not essentially considered your im-^ 
mortal essence to be what it really is~- 

''A soul, hung up as Hwere in chains 
Of nerves, and arteries, and veins ! " 

This inattention will be remedied — this ignorance informed 
—by frequent appeals to the bottle. You wiU, in a short 
time, acknowledge the exquisite sensibility of the nerves ; 
for you shall not be able to lift your morning tea-cup without 
marvelling at the wondrous machinery vibrating before you. 
And the tongue, too,— that delicate instrument of silver 
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sound, — that shall lie like dry dirt in your mouth, heayy, 
hot, and voiceless ! And firom this you will learn and feel 
that man is clay, and be at once raised and humbled by the 
knowledge. 

Depend upon it, the bottle is the spring, the true soorce 
of all human inspiration— the fountain from which all 
philosophers, all sages, have drunk their best wisdom. 

What would have been Newton without a bottle ? Do 
you think he would ever have made his grand discoveiy 
unless he had dined firsti Sitting in his orchard he saw an 
apple fiEill, (what a part have apples played in homan 
history !) and as it fell it turned and turned. Do you 
imagine that Newton would have been so delicately suscep- 
tible of the turning of a pippin, if he had not that day drawn 
a cork ? Struck with the nascent idea, he called for another 
bottle, — and then for another ; and when the philosopher 
had pondered upon the apple, had worked his analogies, and 
had drunk a third bottle, — he was convinced, that not only 
had the apple spun as it fell, but that the whole world 
turned round. If you would prove the centre of gravity — 
get drunk. 

My son, in conclusion, it is well to drink from your own 
bottle ; but it is still better to drink from another man's. 



LETTER XX. 



ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF GAMING. 



My dear Son, 

You will, I traBt, after these manj fond and anxious 
epistles, look upon all men as divided into two classes 
— the men who eat men, and the men who are eaten 
With this conviction, it will, I hope, be your determina- 
tion always to obtain a good suffimg bellyful of your 
fellow-creatures ; and never to contribute in your own per- 
son a ffli^le mouthful to the banquet of the anthropophagi. 

It is a vulgar mistake, the very crassitude of Ignoi^ance, 
to look upon only those men as man-eaters, who desptach 
their victims with a dub or tomahawk, and lighting the 
festive fire, make their own man an honourable tomb for 
their enemies. This mode of eating only distinguishes the 
savage from his more refined brother, who disguises and 
sophisticates his cookeiy, and by the aid of certain social 
sauce, makes even himself forgetful of the horror which — 
to use the cook's phrase — is the stock of the feast. 

In your boyhood, yon were, I know, a most active taker 
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of birds' nests. It was your delight to possess yourself of 
the eggs, ere the process of incubation had commenced, and 
liaving very adroitly sucked out the contents, you would 
thread the mere shell on a piece of grass, as a trophy of 
your success and good fortune. My dear boy, it is quite 
possible — indeed, it is every day accomplished — to treat the 
substance of men, as you have treated the eggs of larks and 
sparrows. How many successful egg-suckers could I point 
out to you, who applying the thousand means with Which 
law and social chicanery supply every man, wise and adroit 
enough to use them, have so sucked and sucked that they 
have left nothing but the mere outside — the fragile shells 
of men ! There is my old acquaintance, Barabbas Moses, 
with his sixty in a hundred. Twenty years ago he lived by 
putting o£F pencils, with apocryphal lead in them. How has 
he grown thus rich — ^how has he become thus treble-gilt ? 
My son, he has been a most enterprising egg-sucker. How 
many birds of £ne feather has he destroyed in the egg—* 
how many shells of men might he wear about him ! It is 
a poor thing to scalp a man ; a coarse, rough operation : but 
to feast upon his vitals, nay, to abstract his very marrow 
from him, to leave no blood-mark there, yet leave him ynth 
sufficient vitality to crawl about and look like a man, that, 
my son, is the master-piece of civilization, the genius o( 
refined life. 
There is, however, a more open — a more generous mode 
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Of living upou men ; a mode, dignified by fashion, exalted 
l>j authority — I m^an gaming. 

The gamester is, indeed, a privileged person; a creature, 
"vrho merges all the petty, wearying anxieties of life into one 
sublime passion. Become a gamester, and you are fortified, 
nay, exempt from the assaults of divers other feelings that 
distract and worry less happy men. Gaming is a moral 
Aaron's rod, and swallows up all meaner passions. 

Consider, my son, the vigilance, the self-concentration, 
the judgment, the quickness of wit, and at times^ the 
dexterity of finger, necessary to a successful gamester; 
and you will look upon the character with still>increasing 
veneration. Did you ever know a gamester fall madly in 
love ? Did you ever know him, if a married man, waste 
his profitable time, his profitable thoughts^ upon the woman 
he has buckled himself to? If he be a father, what is the 
laughter of his children to the melody of the dice ? What, 
human hearts to the ace and king of the same suit, when 
trumps ? He is exalted far above the weakening influences 
that pull down other men, and from his elevation looks 
with a cold eye of dignity upon the pettiness of human 
afTections. You will hear other men rave about the beautiea 
of nature ; of hill and dale, mountain and flood. To the 
gamester, how small the space that bounds his imagination 
— ^but then how rich, how fertile — those half-dozen yards 
of bright green cloth ! 
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You will hear men talk about the sweets of iadii8try ; 
of the dignity of labour ; the more eapeciaUy those meu 
who never yet set their foot to a spade, or their h^ud to a 
plough. The sweets of industry ! what are they to i^ 
sweets of fortune ? And for the dignity of labour, give me, 
say I, the dignity of luck ! 

Observe what is called the industrious man. Mark his 
daily martyrdom. He rises early; breakfasts lightly; 
hurries off with his bread-and-butter yet undigested to his 
labour. He toils his eight, ten, nay twelve hours ; comes 
home ; eats his crust ; and with hardly strength remaining 
to take off his stockings, slinks wearied to bed. In a brief 
time — how very brief ! — the cock crows, and the industri- 
ous man has serious thoughts of shaving ; again he is up— 
again has he bolted his morning meal,-^and again is he out 
to go over the drudgery of how many thousand yesterdays ! 
The year's wound up ; and for all this toil, this anxiety, this 
daily crucifixion of spirit, the industrious man counts one — 
two— shall we say three hundred golden pieces ? For all this 
tedious misery — three hundred pounds ! 

My son, turn your eyes to the gamester. He rises when he 
likes — dallies, at ^'his own sweet will," with his break&sit. 
He then lounges away the hours, pleasantly meditating on 
the coming night. He enters the arena. With what a grace- 
ful assurance doth he take the box in his hand. One — ^two 
— three : he throws sixes, and pockets five hundred pounds ! 
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^Vliat a miserable, felon, outcast sneak-up does your Indus- 
'^^ous man appear after this ! What a poor sweating 
^ave ! Whilst on the other hand, what an air of power 
*« about the gamester ! What a glory — ^what a magic ! He 
^herits in one minute, by the potent shake of his elbow) 
^11 that poor, sordid labour wears its back into a hoop for 

its eyes into blindness ! Will you, after this, ever dream 

of becoming that miserable negative — ^an industrious man ? 
iDepend upon it, the true jewels of life — ^rightly worn — are 
the four aces. Hope has been vulgarly pictured with an 
anchor. Let your hope carry a dice-box ! 

As for luck, you may nearly always ensure that, if you 
properly educate your perceptions, and your fingers. Culti- 
vate your thumb-nails, my dear boy ; the smallest sacrifice 
to the personal graces is not lost upon the gamester. 

But I will take the worst side of the picture. You are 
doomed to be tmlucky — ^you are fated always to lose. You 
have no genius — ^like the genius of Socrates, that always 
popped into its master s hand the very trump required — to 
aid and abet you. The world turns its back on you ; and 
neither by cards nor dice can you fob your brother mortal 
out of a single guinea. Debts come in like the waves about 
you: you have no home— no abiding-place! This is the 
moment, my son,, for you to exercise the most heroic of 
virtues. There is cord-^there is steel — ^there are silver 
rivers. If you cannot live, you can die ; and dying you 

L 
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will have thk oonflolation : if yon have steadily and inexor- 
ably vindicated the character of a gamester^ your death inll 
inflict no pang upon a single creature left behind yoa; and 
you will have the pleasing consolation to reflect that yon 
never did the world a greater service than when yoo 
quitted it. 
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LETTER XXI. 

THE PHILOSOPHT OF OLORT : THB SWORD AND THB GOSLINOS. 

My dbar Bot, 

I hoped that, long ere this, your hankering passion 
after what is called glory, had died a natural death; 
and that yon had begun to consider glory at the best but 
as a dull mountebank — a thing of strut, and frippery, 
and emptiness. When St. Austin was a little boy, he 
and his mother went on a day's pleasure with a certain 
Roman pretor, to pay their respects to the tomb of CaBsar. 
St. Austin has handed down to us the following lively 
portrait of the imperial corpse. ''It looked of a blue 
mould ; the bone of the nose laid bare ; the flesh of the 
nether lip quite fallen off; his mouth full of worms ; and 
in his eye -pit a hungry toad, feasting upon the remnant 
portion of flesh and moisture; and so," moralizes the 
saint, ^' he dwelt in his house of darkness." He did no such 
thing ; he had vacated liis dwelling. Death had written on 
the corpse ^^ This house to let," and the worms and the 
toad became the tenants. Well, and what had they to do 

L 2 
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with Cesar ? What had the ^^ hlae mouldj flesh" aad the 
" nose laid hare" to do with Csasar dead, more than the 
paring of CsBsar's nails with Caesar living ? Is the eyil 
fiune that may he flung upon a house, to attach to a previous 
occupant ? Our maiden queen Elizabeth made sundry pro- 
gresses; honoured sundry mansions with her night-cap. 
What, if in lapse of time, one of these houses should have 
so &llen in reputation, that its afler iniquity has been pub- 
lished by candle and paper lanthom ? Does the evil flune 
of the house taint or soil the ermine fame of our spotless 
Elizabeth? 

One Jeremy Taylor, who can occasionally twine death's- 
heads with rose-buds, and strew a coffin with spices, tells us 
a story of a fair young German gentleman who, though 
much importuned by many young ladies to sit for his 
portrait, would never consent. (So far he was right ; for 
if there be a plague upon earth, it is the plague of sitting 
under a continual struggle to call into your face and keep 
there your very prettiest and most amiable look, until duly . 
iastened by pigments, upon wainscot or canvass.) The fair 
young Herr, however, made at last a compromise. He, in 
the handsomest manner, consented to sit for his portrait after ' 
a few days' burial, upon the honourable understanding that 
the painter, vlsitiug the vault, should limn the corpse just 
as it appeared ; giving no cheek ^ a little red,'* putting no '^ 
complimentary dimple in the chin, but painting death to 
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the life. The painter was sent upon his mission, and found 
his sitter with ''his face half eaten, and his midriff and baclc 
bone full of serpents ; and so he stands pictured among his 
^rmed ancestors." And a very foolish figure he must cut 
among such goodly company. 

Fear not, my son ; I am not about to clap in with 
shallow moralists who would shew the nothingness of glory, 
by shewing that which is, indeed, no part of it ; wlio would 
put the living Caesar's nose out of joint by displaying his 
nose " laid bare '* in his coffin ; who would prove that it 
was a vanity of vanities, to paint a fair young German 
whilst in the flesh, because, when he took his departure from 
it, and was no longer in any way answerable for any dis- 
grace it might fall into — serpents might gender there. Let 
us follow out this philosophy. 

The Germans, as you know, are a nation of cabbage- 
taters. They sophisticate good wholesome worts with 
vinegar, and Beelzebub alone, who supplies some nations 
with cooks, knows what beside. This vegetable wicked- 
ness they call sauer kraut Now, let us imagine the imme- 
diate descendant of the fair-haired young German, with liis 
napkin tucked under his chin, about to plunge his fist into 
the dish. He pauses — looks serious — a tear steals into the 
' ' comer of his eye : solemnly removing the napkin from his 
button-hole, he rises, and remembering that the church- 
yard wherein his ancestor was decently deposited, has been 
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converted into a vegetable garden, he points to the mm 
kraut^ and exclaims, — " Behold the vanity of all earthly 
things ; the particles of our beloved ancestors have under- 
goae a very peculiar arrangement ; what was our dear friend 
Karl, is now a — Cabbage !" 

Now do we not gather as fine philosophy from the sayoy 
as from the serpent 1 What is either cabbage or snake to 
Karl, who, crowned with amaranth, looks down from his 
starry home upon his would-be-wise descendant, and thinb 
him a prodigious noodle for pausing in his dinner ? ' 

I have, I know, in a former letter, indicated the shallow- 
ness of this reasoning as exposed by my very intimate friend 
the Hermetic Philosopher ; but your last letter, my son, in 
which you would fam draw a picture of military gloiy has 
tempted me to this iteration. I have pondered upon your 
picture ; now, look at mine. 

Many years ago I solaced myself with a brief residence 
in France. Purchasing a blouse, and donning a cap, I 
avoided the intrusive honours that might otherwise have 
been paid to the reputation of Punch, and to the vulgar I— 

— " appeared some harmless villager." 

On a certain Sunday, I had taken my customary stroll 
towards the fields. I well recollect it was Sunday fix)m a 
sudden jarring of my moral sense— a shock to my feelings. 
I was overtaken by a cart rattling on at a good pace : it 
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contained half-a-dozen men and women, laughing as if 
there were no world to come, and looking as joyous and as 
happ7 as though the devil himself were a mere abstraction. 
The worst remains to be told ; the cart, in addition to the 
merry-makers, contained a fiddle and a bass-viol ; and it was 
but too evident from the affectionate way in which the 
instruments of sin were hugged by two of the men in the 
cart, that the unhallowed catgut was to be fingered that 
very day to the trippuig toes and heels of the wicked. I, 
who had for years been disciplined by the moral regularity 
of an English Sunday — I, who had spiritually paid rev- 
erence even to Sabbath-keeping housemaids, as, with noses 
flattened against parlour and kitchen panes, they solemnly 
pondered on sin and death, and the vacant street before 
them, wondering when the milkman would come, and 
especially wondering if John Roberts would keep his hour ; 
I, thus naturalized to the proprieties, felt my blood bubble 
to my cheek as I beheld the fiddle and the viol, and was 
rushing forward to check the horse, and remonstrate with 
the wicked holiday-keepers, when, happily^ I observed that 
the driver was furnished with a long and unusually substan- 
tial whip. I stopt, said a short prayer for their souls, and 
struck into the fields. 

Sunk, many fathoms deep in my feelings, I was wander- 
ing over a field of vetches, when I was startled by the loud 
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and sig^nificant utterance of miscellaneoas oaths, while a i^^ 
half-quacking, half- whistling noise rose as a sort of under- 1^ 
accompaniment to the execration. Lifting up my eyes, I 
heheld a garde-champetrej in cocked hat, with a drawn- 
sword. Now, a garde^champetrcy my son, is a sort of field- 
constable, who takes charge of the crows in his district, with 
the sloe and blackberry bushes ; who sees that the moles ] 
are not disturbed in their subterranean operations, ftnd , 
who benevolently assists the hogs out of the mud, should 
they chance to stick in it ; albeit the provision of nature was 
never more beautifully displayed than in the anatomy of 
French hogs; for nature, knowing what dreadful miry roads 
they have to walk upon, has benevolently put them upon 
stilts. To return to the garde-champetre, 

I looked and beheld this field-officer, as I have said, in 
cocked hat and with drawn sword : and there he was swear- 
ing and shouting, at what — think you ? Why, a drove of 
goslings! They had — ^bold birds! — ^intruded beyond their 
own proprietary ; and there was the garde- champetre with his 
drawn sword — methinks I see the blade now, gleaming in a 
July sun ! — driving those bits of quacking, whistling, 
waddling flannel before him, — ^now with his weapon patting 
a straggler into the ranks-^now urging one — ^now chiding 
another — ^until he got them all into very good marching 
order — ^and then with a sweet serenity, he subsided from 
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sweatJBg; into singing, and cocking his cocked hat, he 
strack.iap-— 

; ': ' " En avant, marchons ! 

•--V ; \ Contre leur cannon ;*' 

thegoslings, with all their might, quacking and whistling; ii^r^So^"--.. 
chorus.. . :.^ • : H-.J^.'«^ •*.. 



chorus. 

I'tsn^^jrcnind, and pensively jieaning my back against^ A .;*-l;^:' 4' 
- . i " ". ■,.'j ' . . . ■■•■.' 

treje^:.w|bfcched the ^ar(20*oAamp^^re as he marched along.; 

. " ".-4 * *'•■ "••'.'• 
awijajSf-h^^. suig and the goslings responded to him-^thie liap- 
• """ ■ ' ..••'•"' t*' ■ • 
Iessr.^^$ing8y guided by the sword to have their throats cut 

•'■"'• ^•- • .'—..' 
90]t3Q^^i^ for the kitchen, — I said to myself — 

;-;f^0iere^ gbes glory ! " 

s';Flc(n^.that.day, my son, I have never seena tegiinent of 

:,...'> V/- .r •• . . ■ ^ ■ .••'.••*. 

h!61rS4^ or foot without thinking of the goslings. .' 
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LETTER XXII. 

on the choice and treatment of a wife. 

My dear Son, 

It was the remark of a no less distinguished mountebank 
than Cardinal de Retz — (he and I were very intimate, 
albeit he never pablidy acknowledged the acquaintance- 
ship,) — that it mattered little what were the talents of a man, 
what was his good fortune in every other respect, if he were 
unlucky in a wife. By which the Cardinal meant — and if 
he did not, I do— that a wife to be justly called the better 
part of a man^ must bring with her a sufficient quantity of 
the precious metal : otherwise, she is only flesh of his flesh, 
and bone of his bone ; a burden of clay, and not an orna- 
ment of gold. Happily, my son, this truth is now so gene- 
rally acknowledged in good society that, unless you were 
wilfully callous to its influence, you could not fajl to be 
affected by it. A wife is the husband's chattels — ^the phi- 
losophy of law declares it : indeed, the spouse of your bosom 
is considei*ed by the law to be goods in a more especial 
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degree than any other property. A man robs you of your 
wife, and thereby — I put an extreme case — snaps your 
heart-strings : you lose your better half, and you sue the 
tbief to make good the loss by the payment of so many 
pieces of metal. The same man, respecting your heart- 
strings, makes a snatch at your watch-chain, and takes to 
his heels with the booty. You shout '^ Stop thief," but the 
rogue escapes you. Well, the thief would quietly arrange 
the matter; would, for a fair consideration that should 
remunerate him for skill and loss of time, render back the 
abstracted chronometer. Hereupon the law cries — ^' What 
are you about 1 what! compromise a felony 1 Beware of 
the penalty ! " No : you must put the thief into the dock, 
if he can be caught ; you must punish him for the wrong 
he has done to society by stealing your repeater. If, on 
the other hand, he steal your wife, the matter-*by the 
beneyolent aid of judge and jury— may be settled between 
yon, and your attorney empowered to give a £Edr receipt for 
the damages. Thus, above all other mundane possessions, 
a wife is property. 

It is with this conviction of the true value of female 
excellence, that you must cast your eyes about you for a 
wife. You are to reflect upon the huge amount of evil 
brought upon man by woman, and are therefore in your 
own person to obtain as great a degree of reparation as ia 
possible from the daughters of the first offender. 
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You know the condition of a wife in the savage state, j 
She is the drudge of her despotic lord ; who does little but 
look at himself in a glass, if he have been lucky enough to 
change skins for one ; sings, eats, plays, and meets in council» 
His wife with a wooden mattock, or the shoulder-blade of 4 
buflfalo, digs the earth and sows the com ; she drives away 
the birds, and in due season, gathers the harvest : she pounds 
com and salts bufiiilos meat; and hews wood and draws 
water, and prepares the feast ; in joumeys, she carries the 
poles of the wigwam, and when a station is pitched upon^ 
it is she who sets the wigwam up, her sovereign lord, the 
Great Eagle, doing nothing. My dear boy, it is even so in 
the very best society : that is, if the woman herself dp not 
labour in all these menial offices, she brings the money by 
which they are done, and the convenience and enjoyment of 
her husband equally well insured. In whatever rank of life 
you are doomed to move, you are to choose your wife as the 
Indian chooses his squaw — for her ability to minister to 
your idleness. 

1 am sorry to say it, in England women are held in even 
superstitious veneration ; for the most part treated as crea- 
tures of superior sensibility of heart and refinement of spirit; 
(There are, certainly — as I have already indicated^-many 
exceptions to the rule, proved by those successful husbands 
who are lodged, boarded, dressed, and allowed pocket-money 
by their helpmates.) The absurd deference paid by us to 
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Our women is finely rebuked by continental nations, where 
Ihey have the prettiest words for the heau sexe^ and nothing 
beyond. I know not a more dignified condition of man 
than that frequently exhibited at a French cafe ; where at 
ten in the morning, husbands and fathers are to be seen 
immersed in Scarte^ the wife — ^the mere squaw — keeping a 
fitfiil eye upon her shop irom the recesses of her back- 
parlour. My son, I know you are fond of billiards. 
Obtain a wife who by the work of her fingers, or by the 
produce of acquired gain, enables you to grow grey making 
cannons, — and at the worst, you will know something 
of the true dignity of wedlock, its beauty and its ex- 
cellence. 

In your choice of a wife, never forget that age is to be 
honoured when associated with money. Nothing more 
reverent than silver hairs with gold in the pockets. Besides, 
by marrying a woman well-stricken in years, you will be 
insured against the tortures of jealousy, at least on your own 
part ; and what is more, you will have continually by your 
side (that is, when yoa are at home,) a memento of the 
certain decay of mortality; which memento, if you rightly 
consider it, will be the surest inducement for you to enjoy 
life by every strictly legal means in your power. In all 
your pleasures, however, respect the laws of your country. 
Remember, that an act of Parliament is like a rock; it 
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matters not how nearly you approach it, so you do Dot 
bamp agamst it. 

As for your days of coartship, you are to remember thai 
as woman is the weaker animal, it behoves your magna- 
nimity never to cross her fancy even in its most ridiculous 
whimsies. Give her, as horsemen have it, her head as much 
as she likes, until you turn frwn the church : you may 
afterwards assert the supremacy of manhood, and revenge 
the wrongs of Adam. 

There are various ways of attaching the sex : but the 
surest is not to attempt to shine and sparkle, and go off in 
crackers of jokes before them. Women, somehow, have 
the same fear of witty men as of fireworks ; and thus, how 
often do pretty lively creatures link themselves to fools! 
The most certain plan of success (I have it from a woman, 
and I believe an excellent authority,) is any way to iniefmX 
them. In my own case — (I thought your poor mother had 
a deal of money, but — ^well, never mind,) — I at last affected 
consumption. For a long time your mother i-efused to hare 
me ; when, however, I made her believe that I should not 
live six weeks, she married me directly. If an heiress 
refuse you, pretend to take to your bed with typhus fever, 
and ten to one but she'll insist upon your getting up to go 
to church with her. 

If, after long coui*tship, you find the lady has not the 
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money you at first imagined, hesitate not a moment, but 
drop her. It may seem cruel, but depend upon it, 'tis all 
for her good. As for the nonsense of romantic writers about 
the wear and tear of the female heart, *tis a lie in print, and 
notliing more. Wear and tear! Female hearts never 
tear : no, my son ; they always stretch. 



LETTER XXIII. 

A FEW LAST WORDS. PUNCH REVIEWS HIS LABOURS. 
THE LOTTERY OF LIFE. 

Well, my Son, I now approach the end of my labours. 
Reflecting upon what I have written, I feel that I may in 
a double sense call myself your &ther. You are not merely 
the offspring of my loins ; but I trust, I may say, I bare 
begotten your mind. 

Yes, I have thrice scratched my head, and feel that I 
have nothing more to say to you. I have now merely to 
contemplate— with that delicious self-complacency which 
plays the divinest music on a man's heart-strings — the 
beauty and excelling utility of the labour undertaken by 
my parental love. I have now only to lean back in my 
easy chair, and twirling my thumbs, see, with dreaming 
eyes, my beloved child playing a most prosperous part in 
this eventful world. Let others call it a vale of teal's, yoa, 
my son, will walk through it with a continual chuckle. Let 
others groan over the uncertainty of daily bread ; you, my 
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son, will have " your teeth white with milk, and your eyes 
red with wine.** Let others look with longing glance at 
pauper sixpences, you — for you have taken your father s 
oounsel-^will know where to lay your hand upon Ingots. 

Consider, my son, what gratitude you owe to destiny for 
making you what you are. You are the son of Punch. 
You might have been the child of a Lord Chancellor. From 
your cradle you inherited a wisdom denied to millions of 
others. Had you been bom to finest cambric and Brussels 
lace, you had never been taught the beautiful truths of life, 
which it has been my paternal care to tattoo in your 
adolescent mind. The son of Punch ! Consider, my child, 
the many, many million chances you had against your being 
this, and be grateful for your exceeding felicity. 

Mr. William Wordsworth says^ 

''Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar." 

Now, for a moment, adopting this poetical conceit, imagine 
the millions of souls about to be despatched to this world, 
as a sort of penal settlement, an uncomfortable half-way 
house, on the road to immortal fields of asphodel. Have 
you seen whole clouds of swallows congregating on the sea- 
shore for their mysterious flight to^where^ still remains a 
mystery ? This multitudinous fluttering of wings can give 
you but the poorest idea of the gathering of human souls, 

M 
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bound to earth, and "trailing cloads of glory** from the 
home they are about to leave. Your finite apprehension 
cannot grasp the manrel in its entirety ; yet it may do 
something. You see the myriads of winged souls — ^you 
hear their fluttering; you see that they are like one 
another, as swallow is like to swallow ; their chirp is in the 
same key ; no soul asserts a dignity over its fellow-voyager; 
each has the same length of wing, the same hue of feather. 
These are souls not yet provided with lodgings ; they are 
souIb, so to speak, in the abstract. Well, swoop they come 
down on earth, and like the swallows I have spoken of, take 
their residence in clay ! 

Alas and alas ! poor souls ! Some are doomed to 
coal-pits, some to arsenic mines, some dig in misery and 
darkness, some toil and toU, and hunger and hunger; 
and every day is but the wretched repetition of the past. 
And yet with all this certain evil grinding and crushing 
of thousands, how few among them would consent to 
draw their lot again, if Destiny were to hold forth her 
human lucky-bag, to give another chance ! " No, no,*' says 
the Hottentot, with a proud downward look at his girdle 
of sheep*s-gut — " no, no ; I don't draw again ; for who 
knows, I might come up a Dutch boor.*' "No lucky- 
bag for me," cries the Esquimaux ; " I might lose my 
delicious whale-blubber, and turning up an Englishman, be 
doomed to beef and porter.** " Much obliged to you," says 
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fche poor idiot with a goitre at his throat as big as a foot-ball, 
— ^' I hear there are such folks as Patagonians ; straight- 
limbed fellows, seven feet high; no lucky-bag for me — I 
might be one of them." 

If such, then, be the contentment of the great mass of the 
suffering world, — how prodigious should be your felicity to 
know that you are the son of Punch ! — to feel that you hold 
a position, the proudest, the noblest, — the — 
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If the reader be a father, surely, surely he will sympa- 
thize with my feelings. 

I had not heard from my son for a long time. I was 
thinking of him, when I was startled by the knock of the 
postman. I know not how it was ; but the smitten iron 
sent a chill through my heart, and the goose-quill fell 
from my fingers. 

Our landlady — we were then in lodgings — brought me 
up a letter. My wife was happily from home ; called to 
assist at a neighbour s labour. I immediately recognised 
the handwriting of my son ; and with trembling fingers, 
broke the wafer. I give the contents. 
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'*" Condemned CeU^ Newgate. 
" HoNouBEo Parent, — I have to the best of my abili- 
ties foUowed the advice sent to me &om time to time in 
your Letters. You will therefore, as the Ordinary says^ 
not be surprised to find I write from this place. It is a 
case of mutton, and I am to be hanged on Monday. 

" Your Son, 

" Punch, the Younger/' 
^' P.S. You will find that, in spite of my misfortunes, I 
have the credit of my family still at heart. I shall there- 
fore be hanged as John Jones." 

My heroic boy kept his word : and until this very hour, 
his mother is ignorant of his &te, believing him to be at this 
moment Ambassador at the Court of . 



THE END. 
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